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Just Waiting 
HE tragedy of the past year 
T in the U. S. has been the 
unused productive facilities 
of the aircraft manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

Even today, with air power the 
dominant force throughout the 
world and our own government 
talking in terms of scores of thou- 
sands of airplanes, the full produc- 
tive capacity of the U. S. industry 
is not being utilized. 

True, the orders are expected in 
the near future. Possibly some of 
them will be announced by the 
time this is read, but how costly 
is procrastination! How costly it 
has been for Great Britain to have 
dilly-dallied for months before 
making up its mind what planes it 
wanted from this country. And 
how costly it will be to this country 
if, within the next 12 months, 
there arises a dire need for fleets 
of long-range combat airplanes. 

It has now been a month and 
a half since the President suddenly 
awakened to the need for airplanes. 
Yet the aircraft industry is waiting 
for the word to start building, 
waiting for the word to start con- 
struction of new plants and waiting 
for the word to order machinery 
and tools and materials. 

Airplanes and engines cannot be 
built overnight despite the rosy 
predictions of automobile men 
about one thousand planes a day in 
six months. In any vast airplane 
building program it will be a year 
before the wheels are moving at 
tull speed. And one wonders if, 
‘in 12 months, the need for planes 
will be half as great as it may be 
in the near future. 

We wonder, too, if the lesson 
of Europe has been fully learned 
in this country. This is the lesson 

(Turn to page 18) 








| Patterson Urges Expansion 
| of Air Transport for Defense 





ARMY MAN IS NEW 
CA ADMINISTRATOR 


Col. Donald M. Connolly Succeeds 
C. M. Hester in Civil Aero- 
nautics Post 


administrator of 


The new Civil 
Aeronautics is to be an Army man, 
Washington learned June 21. He is 
Col. Donald M. Connolly, a_high- 


ranking officer in the U 
Engineers, War Dept. 

Unknown in aviation circles, Col. 
Connolly will assume his new post 
July 1. In order that he may retain 
active Army status a joint resolution 
must be passed in both houses of 
Congress and this was introduced in 
the Senate June 21. Following pas- 
sage of this resolution the President 
will send Col. Connolly's name to the 
Senate for confirmation. 

It was not unexpected that an Army 


S. Corps of 


man would get the administrator's 
post in view of national defense ac- 
tivity, but there has been no ad- 
vance indication of who the ap- 


pointee might be. 

Col. Connolly succeeds Clinton M. 
Hester, who has resigned to go into 
private law practice. Under the re- 
organization of the Civil Aeronautics 

(Turn to page 10. col. 4) 


Engine Salesman 





George Chapline 


Vice-President of Wright Aeronauti- 
cal Corp., Paterson, N. J., currently 
active in building aircraft engines for 
national defense. (Story on Page 22). 





Air Corps Expands Facilities 
to Produce 7,000 Pilots Yearly 


A plan for the expansion of training 
facilities to provide for the production 
of Army Air Corps pilots at the rate of 
7,000 per year, plus 3,600 bombardiers 
and navigators was announced June 14 
by the War Dept. 

Air Corps pilot training is now to be 
accomplished in four phases as follows: 
10 weeks primary training at civilian 
flying schools, 10 weeks basic training, 
10 weeks advanced training and five 


weeks specialized training in combat 
types. 
Primary training continues to be 


conducted at the nine civilian flying 
schools, which will be materially ex 
panded to care for increased classes, 
the War Dept. said. Basic, advanced 
and specialized training will be given 
at three Air Corps centers; Gulf Train 


ing Center, Randolph Field, Tex.: 
Southeast Training Center, Maxwell 
Field, Montgomery, Ala., and West 


Coast Training Center, Moffett Field, 


Cal. Maxwell and Moffett are to be 
opened in September and October, re- 
spectively. 


Each civilian school is to open a 
branch to accommodate additional 
students. The class which entered 


these schools on May 18 was increased 
from 396 to 466, and strength of fol- 
lowing classes will be: June, 605; 
August, 900; September, 1,100; Oc- 
tober, 1,234; November and thereafter, 
1,292. 
Students to 3 centers 

Present classes at the existing train 

ing center at Randolph Field and those 


which entered in June will receive 
their advanced training at Kelly and 
Brooks Fields, and their specialized 


training with GHQ Air Force units. 
Subsequently, basic, advanced and spe- 
cialized training will be conducted 
under the three training centers 

The class entering the 
(Turn to page 10, col. 4) 
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CAA is ‘Bottleneck,’ 
UAL President Says; 
Hinders Normal Growth 


N a strongly-worded statement, made 

at the request of AMERICAN AVIATION, 
W. A. Patterson, president of United 
Air Lines, on June 24 warned that the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority has _be- 
come a “bottleneck” retarding not only 
the normal growth of air transport, but 
also a desirable speeding up of ex- 
pansion for national defense. 

Patterson, who has been a strong 
supporter of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
and who has on many occasions ex- 
pressed his confidence in that law, 
pointed to the CAA's “record of pro- 
crastination"”” and charged that it has 
been “slow and inadequate” in promot- 
ing air transportation. 

If the U. S. airlines, which are 
already wondering if they will be able 
to get new planes and engines, fail to] 
do so because of Army and Navy 
pressure on manufacturers, the respon- 
sibility rests with the CAA for failure 
to function with reasonable speed so’ 
that orders could have been placed in 
1938-39, Patterson said. The respon- } 
sibility also will rest with that body if} 
the airlines fail to provide fast trans- 
portation in any emergency which may 
arise, he added. 

“Counting all of the transport air- 
craft owned by the domestic and inter- 
national airline operators of the U. S.} 


today, we have less than 7,000 pas- 
senger seats,” he said. ) 
“These 7,000 seats are inadequate ¥ 


today to meet the rapidly accelerating 
peace-time demand for air transporta- 
tion by this nation numbering more 
than 130,000,000 people. We live in# 
a territory extending more than 2,600 
miles from coast to coast and about 
1,300 miles in width. Transport air- 
craft can cover practically any distance} 
within the borders of this country 
overnight, while our surface transpor- 
tation requires three or four times as, 
long. In view of world events we must 
face seriously the problem of contact 
and transportation between our frontiers. 
Fortunately it is one place where ex- | 
pansion for peace-time uu will serve 
a pation! doe need. WW 


Troop Moventen 






“The inmportdétice Py a nsport in 
military operations “fias} clearly 
decisive 
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war or defend itself today without a 
dependable transportation system, and 
air transport is increasingly important 
because the bombing of bridges, rail- 
ways and highways will not retard it. 

“The need of dependable transporta- 
tion for defense was stressed by the 
Carnegie Peace Foundation in an 
economic study of the last war, from 
which I quote: ‘If the transportation 
system is in time of peace a vital cur- 
rent along which flows the life blood 
of a nation’s economic activities, even 
more vital and essential is it to a 
nation struggling for very existence in 
time of war.’ 

“It has been said that the German 
movement of officers, experts, men and 
materiel to both Norway and _ the 
Netherlands involved the use of ait 
transport equipment estimated to have 
more than 15,000 seats, or more than 


ze 


capacity. Neither the American patrons 
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plished by air. No nation can wage Lodestars for Transcontinental Line 





United Air Lines has purchased four of these Lockheed Lodestars for delivery 
| rane Tew starting in July at a unit cost of $86,700. The new 14-passenger transports will 
double our total scheduled transport  suppiemment United's present fleet of 58 Douglas and Boeing planes 

































of the scheduled airlines, nor the 
operators of those airlines are satisfied 
with the small quota of 7,000 seats. 


transport, but a desirable speeding up provide in an 
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It seems hardly possible that mere 
force of habit could keep Bendix- 
Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos in the 
high esteem of not only the United 
States Air Services, but all of the 
nation’s commercial airlines. Cer- 
tainly, outstanding merit, consistently 
maintained, is a much more logical 
explanation for such signal honors. 





SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION « SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


BENDIX-SCINTILLA 
Aircraft Magneter and Spark Mugs 
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regulation, the Authority has been slow portation system in the interests of 


It is high time that we face facts and inadequate; wasting the time of commerce, the postal service and the 

realistically and do something about it! if transport operating organizations, national defense, was a contributing 
, trained and ready to provide the ex- cause 

Growth Retarded pansion needed by commerce today and Should the airlines. because of 

“I say here without hesitation that the air transport strength to make more Army and Navy pressure upon the 

our own Civil Aeronautics Authority impressive our program for defense. manufacturers in 1940 and 1941, fail 

has become a ‘bottleneck’ retarding, “Should the time come when the to get delivery of aircraft and engines 

not only the normal growth of air scheduled airlines of the U. S. fail to needed for normal operation, it is my 


emergency the volume opinion that responsibility rests with 
of air transport expansion for national of fast air transportation needed, may the CAA for failure to function with 
defense. I am very sorry to have to’ it be made clear 
say this, because I have been a strong failure will be 
supporter of the Civil Aeronautics Act record of procrastination during 1938, placed in 1938 and 1939 
and have entertained great hope for its 1939 and 1940 
successful administration. However, it that the CAA’s inclination to interpret transport operators to build for tomor 
is my opinion that in the field of pro- narrowly the powers given by Congress row and for national defense We 
motion as well as the field of economic to encourage and develop an air trans- have much to contribute 


that the reasons for reasonable speed so that plans ahead 


found in the CAA’s could have been made and orders 


May it also be noted It is not too late to encourage ait 





This preferment, shared increasingly 
by Bendix-Scintilla Aircraft Spark 
Plugs, is traceable directly to the high 
degree of electrical efficiency and 
mechanical reliability of these well- 
matched Scintilla products... and to 
a reputation which no amount of 
pressure in the interests of price or 
production hurry will ever jeopardize. 
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Worthy of each other... and of the 
company they keep! 


MIT to Expand 


Aviation Researeh 


Construction of a large addition t, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech. 
nology’s airplane engine laboratory tg 
extend research for national defense 
has been made possible by a $100,009 
gift from Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman 
of General Motors Corp. Disclosing 
plans for the new laboratory, Dr. Kar) 
T. Compton, MIT president, stated that 
Sloan who in 1929 gave the institute 
its present automotive laboratorv was 
prompted by desire to help MIT jp. 
crease at once the effectiveness of its 
contribution to aircraft design ang 
production 

“With war becoming so highly tech. 
nical and mechanized,” Dr. Compton 
suggested, “our contribution can be 
more significant than ever before jp 
the training of technicians, in the 
selection of men for important tech- 
nical or administrative posts and ip 
the conduct of research and develop. 
ment projects. 

“I cannot properly give details, byt 
I can say that several of our staff have 
been loaned temporarily to the govern. 
ment; that various ones of us are ip 
consultation every day on the prepared. 
ness program, and that provision has 
been made to prosecute several research 
development projects of importance.” 

Seek Funds 

G. H. Ravelli of KLM, Royal Dutep 
Air Lines, is chairman of the aviation 
committee seeking funds for the Queen 
Wilhelmina Fund Inc., for the benefit 
of Holland refugees stranded in for. 
eign lands following the invasion of 
The Netherlands by Germany At 
least $3,000,000 is being asked. In 
order that the money contributed wil 
not fall into German hands it will be 
aistributed through the American Red 
Cross and American Friends Service 
Committee 
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LEDERER NAMED TO 


‘A SAFETY BUREAU 


leads Old Air Safety Board Unit 
Under the Civil Aeronautics 
Board 


Jerome Lederer, since 1929 chief 
engineer for Aero Insurance Under- 
writers and an international authority 
in the subject of air safety, has been 
inted director of the Safety Bureau 
bf the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The new Safety Board takes over 
the functions of the Air Safety Board 
which becomes part of the Civil Aero- 
inautics Board July 1 under the CAA 
reorganization. Lederer assumes the 
Jeadership of the safety unit held 
reviously by Tom Hardin and C. B. 
Allen, whose offices as members of the 
Air Safety Board were abolished by 
the reorganization. 

A native of New York City and a 
graduate of the college of engineering 
of New York University, Lederer re- 
ceived in 1924 the David Orr prize of 
that institution for excellence in pro- 
fessional subjects and after graduation 
remained as assistant in the department 
of aeronautical engineering, receiving 
his M.E. degree in 1925. 

Following a visit to Europe on an 
engineering mission, Lederer took up 
work as an aeronautical engineer for 
the U. S. Air Mail Service where he 
was in charge, among other things, of 
investigating accidents and making 
changes in designs of air mail planes 
designed to improve their safety. 

He joined Aero Insurance Under- 
writers a few years later and in 1929 
was made chief engineer. His safety 
work has kept him in intimate contact 
with airline, charter and private flying. 
He also was required to make esti- 
mates of risks connected with all types 
of flying operations and during 1939 
the organization which he supervised 
consisted of 170 specially trained em- 
ployees scattered over the U. S. and 
Canada who during the year carried 
out some 3,000 inspections of air- 
planes, hangars and airports insured by 
their company. 

His well known news letter-safety 
bulletin has contributed much to im- 
provement of aviation safety. 

Lederer arrived in Washington June 
24 for preliminary work preparatory to 
taking over the Bureau on July 1. 
Thomas O. Hardin, who retires as 
chairman of the Air Safety Board, will 
remain in Washington for a few weeks 
to assist Lederer in readjusting the 
organization of the Safety Bureau. 





SPA Dates Set 


Date for the annual meeting of the 
Sportsman Pilots Association at St. 
Jovite, P. Q., Canada, has been set for 
July 21. The organization’s cruise to 
the Canadian resort will take place 
between the dates of July 19 and 26. 
Western wing of the cruise will rendez- 
Yous at Wayne County Airport, Detroit, 
o July 19, and the eastern wing will 
Tendezvous at “Starhaven,” Clemson 
Park, Middletown, N. Y., on the same 


day. 
Cleveland Tour July 26-28 
The third annual air tour of the 


Cleveland Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce is scheduled for July 26-28 and 
vill visit the cities of Toledo, Lima, 
Allance, Findlay, Portsmouth, Athens, 
Mansfield, Columbus, New Philadephia, 
Akron and Canton. 


Du Bouchet Gets Degree 
A. J. du Bouchet, Jr., assistant secre- 
tary of North American Aviation Inc. 
and assistant to the secretary of 
General Motors Corp., in mid-June re- 





eived the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
Hrom Fordham University. He for- 
merly was secretary to Paul H. Brattain, 
yice-president—traffic, of Eastern Air 
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Calendar 


June 29-July 14—llth Annual National 
Gliding & Soaring Contest, El- 
Y 


mira, N. Y. 

July 4-6—Air Show, Municipal Airport, 
Denver, Colo. 

6-7—-Ninety Nines Annual Con- 
vention, Brown Palace Hotel. 
Denver, Colo. 

July 7—3rd Annual Air Races & Air 
Classic, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

7-9—lst National Air Congress & 
NAA Convention, Brown Palace 
Hotel. Denver, Colo. 


July 


July 


July 13—National Airplane Trading 
Day, Lovell Field, Chattanooga. 
Tenn. 

July 14—All-Dixie Air Show, Lovell 
Field, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

July 15-17—Air Transport Association's 
Engineering & Maintenance 
Conference, Hotel St. Paul, St 
Paul, Minn. 


20-26—Summer Cruise & Annual 
Meeting of Sportsman Pilots 
Association, St. Jovite, P. Q., 
Canada. 

July 21—5th Annual Show, Ft. 

Wayne, Ind. 

July 26-28—3rd Annual Air Tour of the 
Cleveland, O., Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 

26-28—Aquatennial Air Show, 
Wold-Chamberlain Field, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


July 


Air 


July 


Aug. 1—Opening Ceremonies for Love 
Field’s New Administration 
Building, Dallas, Tex. 

Aug. 4—Dedication of Coast Guard 
 . Station, Elizabeth City, 

Aug. 11-17—4th Annual Wisconsin NAA 
Air Tour. 

Aug. 18-19—Air Show Sponsored by 
Sheldon Chapter of NAA, Ros- 
coe Turner Field, Sheldon, Ia. 

Sept. 3-6—American Society of Me- 


chanical Engineers, Fall Meet- 

ing, Spokane, Wash. 
October—Air Line Pilots Association, 

Annual Convention, Chicago, 


Til. 
Oct. 7—Air Line Mechanics Association, 
Annual Convention, Chicago. 


Tl. 
7-11—National Safety Congress & 
Exposition, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 


cago. Ill. 

17-19—NASAO’s Annual Conven- 
tion, Louisville. Ky. 

31-Nov. 1-2—National Aircraft Pro- 
duction Meeting & Engineering 
Display of SAE, Hotel Biltmore, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

17—Wright Brothers Lecture for 
1940, by Dr. Sverre Petterssen. 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


WILSON SELECTED 


TWA Board Chairman Heads Airline 
Committee to Work With 
Government 
T. B. Wilson, chairman of the board 
of TWA, has been named chairman of 
a committee of airline executives se- 
lected in Washington to develop a 
program of cooperation between air- 

lines and the government. 


Magazine Changing Name 

“Popular Aviation,” beginning with 
its August issue, will add the name 
“Flying” to its masthead and the 
publication will then appear as “Fly- 
ing and Popular Aviation.” The name 
“Popular Aviation” gradually will be 
dropped in subsequent issues, leaving 
“Plying” as the sole name of the maga- 
zine. Publisher is Ziff-Davis Publish- 
ing Co., Chicago. 


Dayton C of C Sets Up Dept. 

C. Palmer Boyles, formerly associated 
with Lear Aviation Inc., has been ap- 
pointed director of aviation in charge 
of the newly formed aviation depart- 
ment of the Dayton (O.) Chamber of 
Commerce, according to Paul W. Wil- 
liams, managing director. 





Resigns CAA Post 


Clinton M. Hester 


Who retires from 22 years in 
Government service to enter private 
law practice. 


4 WIN SCHOLARSHIPS 


National Committee of Award Selects 
Students for United Air 
Lines Honor 

Winners of four United Air Lines 
scholarships to Boeing School of Aero- 
nautics have been announced by the 
national committee of award which 
met at Oakland, Cal., to evaluate treat- 
ises sent in by undergraduate students 
attending junior colleges, colleges and 
universities in all parts of the U. S 
Award winners are: 

Ian Murray Williamson of Ottawa 
Ont., a student at the University of 
Toronto; B. Furman Wilkes of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., a student at Vanderbilt 
University; David Dalziel of Boston 
Mass., a cadet at the U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point; Seymour F 
Bernstein of New York, N. Y., a 6tu- 
dent at the City College of New York 

The winners will have their choice of 
six courses at Boeing school, plus 30 
hours of flight instruction, including 
10 hours of Link trainer time 

The award committee was composed 
of Dr. Baldwin M. Woods, chairman o 
the mechanical engineering depart- 
ment of the University of California: 
William B. Stout, president of Stout 
Laboratories, Dearborn, Mich.: Leslie 
A. Walker, CAA, Washington, D. C. and 
O. C. Richardson, assistant to the vice 
president in charge of operations, 
western division, United Air Lines. 


ATA Conference July 15-17 

The summer Engineering ‘and Main- 
tenance Conference of the Air Trans- 
port Association will be held at the 
Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn., July 
15-17. The purchasing committee of 
the ATA will meet on July 18 





To Control Aero Purchases 
Montreal, Que.—T. C. L. Westbrook 
has been appointed by Lord Beaver- 
brook, British minister of aircraft pro- 
duction, to take over control of air- 
craft purchases from the U. S. and 
Canada. 





Misdirected War Effort 


Drastic changes in production plans of Canadian Associated Aircraft Ltd. are 
expected to be made shortly with a switch over from British to American-type 


planes. 


The company, comprised of six major Canadian aircraft makers, has 


yet to produce a plane despite the fact that large scale production on approxi- 
mately $50,000,000 worth of orders was scheduled for some time ago. 
Principal hitch in the plans was the inability of British manufacturers to send 


required parts and suitable materials to Canada. 


Unconfirmed reports say that 


certain modifications in original plans were made on the Stirlings and Hampdon 
bombers and some of the manufacturers forming Canafian Associated produced 
parts based on original plans, while others changed them. 

Firms comprising the company are Canadian Car & Foundry, Canadian Vickers, 
Fairchild Aircraft, Fleet Aircraft, National Steel Car and Ottawa Car & Aircraft. 


HESTER RESIGNS 
AS ADMINISTRATOR 


Goes Into Private Law Practice July 


From CAA Post 


Clinton M. Hester, administrator of 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority since 
the creation of that agency in 1938, 


resigned his post in mid-June effective 
July 1 to enter private law practice in 
Washington, D. C. 


The effective date of resignation 
coincided with the transfer of the ad- 
ministrator's function from the inde- 
pendent Authority to the Dept. of 
Commerce 

Now 45 years of age, Hester has 
served for 22 years in seven govern- 
ment agencies. He was the adminis- 


tration’s legislative draftsman for the 
Civil Aeronautics Act in 1938 
Although born in Iowa, he con- 
siders Missoula, Mont., as his home. 
He began his government service in 
1919 with the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, later serving in the Interior 
Dept., Shipping Board, alien property 
custodian's office, and the Justice Dept 
where he was a chief attorney for a 
number of years. In 1934 he was ap- 
pointed assistant general counsel in the 


Treasury Dept., which post he held 
until his appointment as CAA ad- 
munistrator 

He holds an LL.B. degree from 
Georgetown University and an A.B. 


degree from George Washington Uni- 
He served overseas in the first 


versity. 
World War. He has a wife and a 
daughter. He expects to take a vaca- 


tion in July and enter law practice late 
in the summer 


Edmund Allen Named 
to NACA Committee 


Edmund Allen, director of flight 
and research of Boeing Aircraft Co., 
has been appointed to the committee 
on aerodynamics of the National Ad- 


visory Committee for Aeronautics. 
His commission, running through 
1940, was signed by Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, NACA chairman, and head of 
the new National Defense Research 


Committee. 
Other members of the national re- 


search committee are Secretary of 
War, Secretary of Navy, Dr. J. B. 
Conant, president of Harvard Uni- 
versity; Dr. Richard C. Tolman, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology; Dr. 


Karl Compton, president, Massachus- 
etts Institute of Technology; Conway 
P. Coe, commissioner of patents: Dr. 


Lyman J. Briggs, director, National 
Bureau of Standards, and Dr. F. B. 
Jouett, president of the National 


Academy of Sciences. 


Michigan Football Team 
Will Fly United Air Lines 
Forty-five players of the University of 
Michigan football team will fly in three 
United Air Lines planes to the Pacific 
coast for a game with the University 
of California at Berkeley on Sept. 27. 
The round-trip charter, it was said, 
will be the largest movement of an 
athletic team in airline history. Con- 
tract with United was signed by Fritz 
Crisler, Michigan athletic director. 





Charter Trips Gain 

Special charter trips have become 
an unexpected new source of rev- 
enue to the airlines, according to 
B. B. Gragg, sales manager of 
United Air Lines, who said more 
charter trips have been flown in 
the last two months than in the 
entire year of 1939. Athletic teams, 


groups of salesmen, convention 
parties and company executives 
making territorial tours are re- 


sponsible, Gragg said. 
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U. S. Aviation Underwriters 
Reveals New Insurance Plan 


U. S. Aviation Underwriters, New 
York, N. Y., has announced that “all 
r of the markets for aviation insurance 
‘' are working closely with CAA officials 
in planning satisfactory rates, cover- 
ages and handling procedure (in the 
. coming training program) . Serv- 
ices and facilities of underwriters will 
be closely coordinated. Rates and 
coverages will be uniform It is 
believed that in order to provide the 
best possible service in the handling 
of this insurance program a special 
office will be opened in Washington to 
serve as a centralized bureau in behalf 
of all underwriters.” 

Under the original program each 
student was provided with a special 
policy, $3,000 principal, with $14 pre- 
mium. Each flight operator carried 
public lability of $50,000 to $100,000, 
and property damage limit of $5,000, 
at a premium of $12.75 for each stu- 
dent. The accident rate has been re- 
duced from $14 to $10 and liability 
rate from $12.75 to $8, the company 
stated. 
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Love Field Building Ready Aug. 1 





Dallas, Tex., on Aug. 1 expects to 
dedicate this new administration build- 
ing at Love Field at which time the 
$210,000 structure will be fully oc- 
cupied. The drawing, by Flint & Broad, 
Dallas architects, shows the control 
tower framed in steel, the frame being 
bolted together so that it may be dis- 
assembled and reassembled on top of a 
future third floor. Structure will be 
approximately 60 by 260 ft., the central 


portion, about 60 ft., paralleling Lem- 
mon Ave. 

Thomas D. Broad, 
tural firm, and Charles Hanst, manager 
of Love Field, visited many airports in 
drawing up plans for the Dallas build- 


of the architec- 


ing. It was observed that a common 
fault at many airports was lack of pro- 
visions for persons in the building to 
view operations on the field. Because 
of this, large bay windows were gen- 
erously included in plans for the Love 
Field building. 





The South and Central American 
countries present extraordinary possibil- 
ities for aviation, and present sentiment 
is ripe for cultivating this business, 
C. S. “Casey” Jones, president of Casey 
Jones School of Aeronautics, told the 
National Aviation Forum recently. 

Tremendous competition for commer- 
cial and other advantages will have to 
be met when the war is over, and any- 
thing done now “will pay excellent div- 
idends on both sides, commercially and 
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Casey Jones Suggests Development 
of South American Markets During War 


from the viewpoint of mutual defense,” 
Jones said. 


He made five recommendations on 
the South American situation: (1) 
establishment of aviation missions in 
every South and Central American 
country; (2) sending of additional 
South American pilots to U. S. gov- 
ernment fiying schools at little or 
no expense to them or their gov- 
ernments; (3) in selling equipment 
to these countries, great care should 
be taken what is best suited to their 
needs and at a fair price; (4) even 
though this present business is small, 
provision should be made to handle 
it with diligence, and (5) more of 
the “high-ups” from this country 
should visit South America. 


In connection with the sending of 
additional South American pilots to 
U. S. schools, Jones stated “if our own 
government can find no way to finance 
this I am wondering if it would not 
be good business for the aircraft 
manufacturers through the Aeronauti- 
cal Chamber of Commerce to sponsor 
such a program and provide a fund 
for carrying this out.” 


On his third recommendation, Jones 
said that “in selling equipment to 
these countries, great care should be 
exercised in selling them what is best 
suited to their needs and at a fair 
price. There have been numerous 
instances where unsuitable equipment, 
and by that I do not mean unsafe 
equipment, has been sold. Planes 
that are too tricky for their use in 
their stage of progress, planes un- 
suitable for use at altitudes, used and 
reconditioned planes sold as new ones. 
The result has been the death of 
many pilots and a wave of resentment 
against the seller. Prices too have 
been jacked up and this raises the 
bothersome question of agents. 


“Most countries prefer to deal di- 
rectly with the manufacturers, be- 
lieving that they can save money. 
The manufacturers prefer this, think- 
ing they can save money. Theoreti- 
cally, everyone is happy but it doesn’t 
always work out .. . One solution 
would be a fixed published export 
price slightly above domestic price 
to take care of agents or the additional 
service and sales expense bound to 
occur when dealing direct.” 


Jones said “several cases have come 
to my attention where American manu- 
facturers have dismissed inquiries be- 
cause they were too small and because 
they were too busy. This appears like 
a very short-sighted policy.” 


Lockheed Study Published 

Following a tabulation of answers to 
@ questionnaire sent to 1,000 pilots, 
maintenance men, airline operators 
and others, Lockheed Aircraft Corp.., 
Burbank, Cal., has published a 26- 
page booklet entitled “If You Were to 
Build Your Own Ship—.” The study 
undertaken by Lockheed’s market re- 
search division, was summarized in 
AMERICAN AVIATION for Mar. 15. 
Copies of the handbook are available 
from Lockheed. The company’s market 















































FRIZZELL RESIGNS Ba 
Thomas G. Early Will Succeed CAA 
Secretary; High-Salaried — 
Post Eliminated 
Paul J. Frizzell has resigned oe 
secretary of the Civil Aeronautic 
Authority, effective when the reo;. 


ganization takes place July 1. Thoms 
G. Early, who has served as administy, 
tive assistant to Col. W. Sumpte 
Smith, chairman of the interdepgn, 
mental commission in charge of ¢9. 
struction of Washington Nation 
Airport, has been made consulta 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board anj 
designated as acting secretary. 
Early is a native of North Dakoty, 
graduate of Yale University, gj 
holds a masters degree of economig 
from the University of Pittsburgh 











For two years he was with the Np — 
tional Recovery Administration j one te 
Washington and later was advertising year Tit 
manager for Sharples Specialty Co! that se 
Philadelphia. Testing 
The post which Frizzell held cq) 4 nn 
ried a $9,000 annual salary. Wig — 
the splitting up of the Authority th oe 
need for a secretary at that salary) ysoq oF 
became apparent. Early, who hy! (aMERI 
been on a $2,900 salary, will receive) _ 
$4,600 in his new post. 2 
pe a Gern 
Wightman With Erco 
Henry M. Wightman. former editr 
of “Soaring,” official publication of t/) If Ger 
Soaring Society of America, is nos) tries it 
connected with the propeller testing) have on¢ 
department of Engineering & Resear) in the 


Corp., Riverdale, Md. He joined Em annual 
after preparing a manual on glides Office w 
and sailplanes for the aircraft air issue of 





research division has indicated that ad- worthiness section of the Civil Aeo/ magazin: 
ditional questionnaires will follow. nautics Authority of the U 
at Berne 
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Navy Overhauls Lighter-Than-Air operation 
- ° e 104 lines 
Policy; Rosendahl Urges Action» ,: 

? to that 

For the first time since 1933, the agencies. The first clause is parg ternal se 


Navy Dept. has overhauled and mod- 
ernized its policy in regard to both 
the construction and maintenance of 
rigid and non- 
rigid airships. 

The June 20 
announcement 
followed by 
three weeks a 
speech by 
Comdr. C. E. 
R osendahl, 
Navy expert on 
lighter-than-air, 
in which he 
urged the U. S. 
to build up its 
rigid and non-rigid airships. He also 
pointed out that there was no def- 
inite U. S. airship policy. 

The new Navy policy is (1) “to 
build and maintain non-rigid air- 
ships as required for coastal patrol 
and for other naval uses,” and (2) 
‘to build and maintain rigid air- 
ships as necessary to explore and de- 
velop their usefulness for naval pur- 
poses; and to cooperate with other 





Rosendahl 


agencies in developing commercial 
airships.” 
This policy supersedes the one 


adopted on May 10, 1933, which was 
(1) “to build only such non-rigid 
airships as may be necessary for 
training purposes,” and (2) “to main- 
tain as necessary the rigid airships 
now built or building to determine 


their usefulness for naval and other 
governmental purposes, and their 
commercial value.” 


Observers point out that the new 
policy covers a wider field, using both 
the words “build and maintain” and 
allowing cooperation with other 


ticularly broadened, it is emphasized) 2 oth 


48 Blimps Authorized ufthan: 

Recent legislation enacted by Con- »perated 
gress authorizes 48 non-rigid airship) Blo de 
or blimps suitable for naval coastal mail lin 
patrol, the Navy states, adding ths Pes th 
the naval expansion act of 1938 a d — 
thorized a training rigid airship ¢ ne ent 
about 3,000,000 cu. ft., or about th 1939 “* 


size of the Los Angeles, which we 





recently scrapped. The Navy, hor 

ever, does not have funds to build R 

this airship. ea 
Comdr. Rosendahl, who was on # 

duty in the Pacific, but who has bea tc 

returned to Washington to handle al) 

ship affairs, told the National Avs} . 

tion Forum recently that “while I oj As fai 

not even suggest the existence a thing b 

mental lethargy or blind prejudice, #) America 


is difficult to understand why ®/ nel are 
should manifest such indifference ®) forces 
the modern helium-filled lighter-that- respects 
air vessel in either our seagoing #) cording 
commerce or our national defense.” | of the , 
The modernized airship, he said, “bas just pu 
not yet had a workout in naval Wir Chambe: 
fare Further neglect of airship) Th 
could be based only on _ superficil eC 
judgment and decision, or on dist) he poin 
gard of the facts . . Misunderstané-} 2Viation 
indecision at) large a 












ing. procrastination, 
dodging of the issue seem responsi) demand. 
for finding the American airship caw} ment, n 
floundering about . . . Nothing cowl] types, is 
be more fallacious than the mental it must 
lazy assertion that just because ¥§ machine. 
other nation possesses them, the Unit} 7). 1) 
States too should deprive itself.” — maintain 
The blimp, Comdr. Rosendahl said emergen 
is about to achieve recognition, } “Capa 
progress of the large airship “ba transpor 
been blocked by a mountain of mS to meet 
ertia.” In reliability and adherea) supply , 
to schedule over. long distances, COM} any eme 
parable data show the commer air pow 
airship to outshine the commerda§ of the L 
flying boat “as the sun does @#§ The ind 
moon,” he added. ary raw 
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TOMauticg 
NE Feop. 
dministr, 
Sumpte, 
erdepar. 
> Of cop. 
Nation, 
onsultan; 
yard and) 
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Dak 
ity, 
conomig: t 
ttsburgh, Motion picture companies located 
the Ne near California aircraft concerns are 
‘t10N it) ysing barrage balloons made by Good- 
Vertising Tire & Rubber Co. to warn pilots 
ilty Co.) that sound shots are being made. 
| Testing of planes on a 24-hour basis 
eld | nad resulted in costly interruption of 
Cae production schedules of the picture 
__ With companies. Dorothy Harris is shown 
ority th! nolding cables of the barrage balloon 
it Salary) ysed om the 20th Century-Fox lot. 
vho hg) (AMERICAN AVIATION, June 1). 
| receive 








New Plane Detector 
Reported by Army 


A supersensitive airplane detector 
which gives defending fighters a 15- 
minute warning of approaching air- 
craft is reported perfected by the Army 
for a chain of coastal lookout sta- 
tions. Described by Brig. Gen. George 
V. Strong as “apparently far in ad- 
vance of any similar equipment avail- 
able to any of the belligerents abroad,” 
the device reputedly picks up waves 
at distances of 50 miles or more. The 
detector has been in development at 
the Signal Corps laboratory, Fort 
Monmouth, N. J., for more than two 
years. 

Costing $54,700 each, 40 detectors 
are sought at the outset by the Army 
which would install them in six warn- 
ing stations on the Atlantic Coast, 
one on the Gulf, three on the Pacific 
and others in Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto 
Rico and the Canal Zone. In addi- 
tion, four mobile companies would be 
equipped to establish five stations 
wherever they might be needed on 
short notice. 





Germany May Become Center of Large 


or edite 
mn of th! If Germany retains control of coun- 
is nov! tries it has invaded to date, she will 
> testing) have one of the largest air mail systems 
Research! in the world, it is indicated in the 
1ed Emo annual report of the German Post 
1 glides: Office which appears in the Apr. 1940, 
raft airs issue of “The Postal Union,” official 
il Aew- magazine of the International Bureau 
of the Universa: Postal Union published 
at Berne, Switzerland. The report gives 
a picture of German pre-war air mail 
) operations. 
In the summer of 1938, Germany had 
e 1044 lines with a total length of 45,000 
tio miles in operation—a much greater 
total than has been genefally ascribed 
to that country. This includes all in- 
1S pafd ternal services as well as those operated 
hasized) in other countries by Deutsche 
} Lufthansa, in addition to the services 
by Cons operated by the Condor Syndicate at 
airship) Blo de Janeiro and the German air 
coastal. mail line Berlin-Santiago, Chile. 
ng thet As the military situation developed 
938 a! the number of lines declined to 86 by 
Nov. 1938, and 76 by Mar. 1939. For 
the entire fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1939, a total of 13,375,000 miles were 


Air Mail System; Had 45,000 Miles in 1938 


flown and 1,361 tons of mail were car- 
ried. (Domestic airlines of the U. 8S. 
carried over 12,000 tons for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1939). 

Within the continent of Europe, all 
letters, postcards, and money orders 
were sent by air whenever earlier de- 
livery could be obtained by so doing. 
As a result more than half of the letter 
mail was carried without surcharge. 


Air surcharges for mail for the in- 
terior of the country and for other 
European countries were lowered in the 
summer of 1938, and those for parcels 
and newspapers were lowered in Feb. 
1939. When Austria and the Sudetan- 
land were taken over, the lower German 
rates and the full German service by 
air were established in those terri- 
tories. 

To what extent the air mail service 
will be expanded is now a question; 
Washington observers believe Germany 
will expand its air services with low 
mail rates as an aid to German busi- 
ness and foreign trade in competition 
with other countries. 





* “| Real Test of Air Power is Ability 


As far as can be learned from any- 
thing brought to light in Europe, 
American fighting planes and person- 
nel are the equals of comparable 
forces in the war areas, and in some 
respects are superior to them, ac- 
cording to Howard Mingos, editor 
of the Aircraft Year Book for 1940, 
just published by the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The chief factor in modern warfare, 
he points out, “is to have defense 
aviation capable of expansion into as 
large a force as any emergency may 
demand. Superiority of flying equip- 
ment, marked superiority in certain 
types, is not enough. To be effective, 
it must be superior to the enemy 
machines right up to the end of war. 

¢ U. S. has every opportunity to 
maintain that superiority in any 
emergency. 

“Capacity to produce combat and 
transport planes in sufficient numbers 
to meet all requirements of original 
supply and war attrition, throughout 
any emergency is the mainstay of real 
air power; and the aircraft industry 
of the United States has that capacity. 

industry has access to all neces- 
ary raw and fabricated materials, and 











to Produce, Howard Mingos Asserts 


all the accessories, to render it ca- 
pable of mass production without 
precedent. 

“All this aviation, much of it de- 
cisively important to our economic 
system and the future position of the 
nation in world affairs, is the third 
arm of our national defense. No- 
where outside the U. S. have the 
three arms received comparable at- 
tention by the same people. 

“Unlike England, we have not 
neglected our army and air force 
while maintaining a strong navy. Un- 
like France, we have not neglected 
our air force and navy while de- 
veloping a strong army. Unlike 
Germany we have not been forced 
to curb the size of our navy while 
building up a strong army and air 
force. We have all three under com- 
parable stages of development, bear- 
ing in mind the fact that a navy 
must be built up in peacetime to be 
of service in war. Both Italy and 
Japan lay claim to such three-way de- 
fense systems; but they are not strong 
in air power because they lack the 
material resources which determine 
productive capacity.” 
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KEEPING 
AHEAD 


It is fundamental in United Air Lines 
to anticipate the air travel needs of the 
communities it serves with faster, more 
frequent schedules, and higher standards 


of Mainliner service. 


This summer, for example, United is 


flying 35% more plane miles and 47% 
more seat-miles than at the same time 
last year. Substantial increases have been 
made in frequency of service: for instance, 
between San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
12 daily round-trips; between Portland 
and Seattle, 7 1-hour commuter flights. 






United is providing more frequent com- 





muter service between these Pacific Coast 






cities than is operated between any other 






cities in the world of comparable size. 
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News in Pictures 


Maj. Jack Berry, manager of Cleve- 
land Airport, and Mrs. Berry are pic- 
tured celebrating their 20th wedding 
anniversary at a dinner party in the 
Ice Terrace Room of the Hotel New 
Yorker. 





American Airlines officially opened 
a new Office recently in St. Louis at 
407 N. 12th Bivd., with Maj, James H. 
Doolittle performing the opening cere- 
mony by walking through a paper door 
with Stewardess Rose Vojack of the 
line’s Chicago base, 





Detroit’s No. 1 airline commuter, 
D. A. Unger, president of Process 
Lithograph Co., is shown buying the 
first book of airline commuter tickets 
of Pennsylvania-Central Airlines from 
Fred Distel, transportation manager 
of the Book-Cadillac Hotel. The tick- 
ets are good on any of the 26 daily 
commuter flights between Detroit and 
Cleveland on PCA. 





Spark plue executives traveling with 
American Alrunes to their annual 
shown 


west coast sales convention, 


Todd Reed, account executive of 
Ruthrauff & Ryan Inc. The executives 
made a nation-wide tour to promote 
sales for Electric Auto-Lite Co. 


fet 












Lloyd Spainhower, official company 
photographer of Chicago & Southern 
Air Lines, is completing training in his 
newly purchased Aeronca powered by a 
Continental Red Seal engine. Photo 
shows Spainhower with Chicago & 
Southern’s maintenance inspector, 
Charles Feuchter, at the completion of 
a business trip. 
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Hinckley Named to Commerce 


On 


June 21 the President sent to the Senate for confirmation the name of 


Robert H. Hinckley for the post of Assistant Secretary of Commerce, thus quiet- 


ing rumors that Mr. Hinckley might not go into that office 


Quick confirmation 


is expected. Mr. Hinckley was one of the original members of the Civil Aero- 


nautics Authority. 


He became chairman following the resignation of Edward J. 
Noble who is now Under-Secretary of Commerce. 


A strong advocate of civilian 


pilot training, Mr. Hinckley originated this program and has actively fostered 


it in CAA. 


In Commerce he is expected to specialize in aeronautics, with the 


administrator reporting through him to Secretary of Commerce Harry Hopkins. 





Scadta and Saco Airlines Merged 
in Colombia; All Germans Replaced 


Important South American Systems Now Operated 100% by North Americans 
and Colombian Nationals; Schedules Being Improved 


Merger of the Scadta and Saco air 
transport companies in Colombia, 
South America, on June 8 and the 
replacement o: German technical and 
administrative personnel with North 
American personnel, is considered to 
be signinicant in view of the present 
war situation and hemispheric de- 
fense. 

A new company known as Avianca 
—National Airlines of Colombia— 
was formed at a meeting of stock- 
holders at Barranquilla, Colombia. 
Several Douglas DC-3 21-passenger 
transports will supplement the fleet of 
Boeing 247 10-passenger transports 
already in service. 

Juan T. Trippe, president of Pan 
American Airways, made the follow- 
ing statement on the reorganization 
of the services, his company having 
owned for a number of years a sub- 
stantial interest in Scadta whose lines 
connect with the Pan American sys- 
tem at Barranquilla and Cali: 

“The Scadta System and the Saco 
Airline of Colombia were consoli- 
dated by stockholders’ action on June 
8. The new company, National Air- 
lines of Colombia, known as Avianca, 
has arranged to avail itself of the 
technical and administrative experi- 
ence of Pan American Airways, in 
which connection trained American 
personnel has already been sent to 
Colombia to cooperate with native 
Colombian personnel in the adminis- 
tration of the company. 

New Equipment 

“Avianca is acquiring several mod- 
ern 21-passenger Douglas transports 
which will supplement the fleet of 
10-passenger Boeing transports al- 
ready in service in Colombia. The 
plan contemplates the general im- 
provement of all services now oper- 
ating in Colombia and the systematic 
training of Colombian nationals to 
assume the technical and administra- 
tive operation of the services. Avi- 
anca has been appointed as general 
agent for Pan American Airways Sys- 
tem in Colombia and will provide 
technical and ground services at 
Colombian airports served by the 
international lines.” 

From Barranquilla came the fol- 
lowing additional information: All 
German personnel of the old Scadta 
organization have been retired. In 
their place have been installed North 
American personnel made available 
by the cooperation of Pan American 
Airways, these including pilots, radio 
operators, mechanics, airport chiefs 
and certain of the more important 
administrative positions. A training 
program is being instituted for 
Colombian nationals looking forward 
to their eventually taking over the 
complete operation of the domestic 
airlines. 

Some 80 working contracts of the 
old Scadta organization were involved 
and payments of severance indemni- 
ties and contract salaries as required 
by Colombian law were made by the 
new company to the retiring per- 
sonnel. The amount of severance pay 
is estimated to be approximately 
500,000 pesos. 

Replacement of German personnel 


has been going on for about three 
months, beginning first with radio 
communication men. On June 8 the 
last representation on the officer's list 
and on the directorate disappeared. 

A general improvement of services 
is being instituted. The first express 
schedules are being instituted with 
North American first pilots and 
Colombian co-pilots, using Douglas 
equipment over the important Mag- 
dallena River route linking the coun- 
try’s principal seaport on the Carib- 
bean and Bogota, the capital. Plans 
are under way for broad improve- 
ment in schedules and frequencies 
over all main operating routes. 

German Co. Displaced 

Aero Exploration Co., Tulsa, Okla., 
has organized a subsidiary, Aero Foto- 
grafia, 8. A., in Bogota, Colombia, for 
a@ mapping contract with the Colom- 
bian government and oil companies, 
displacing a German aerial photography 
company. 





Graves Recovering 

John C. Graves, director of the 
foreign and agency department of 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
is recovering from a serious operation 
in Presbyterian Hospital, Newark. He 
left the hospital June 22 and was ex- 
pected back at work by July 1. 


Clarke from CAA to PCA 
W. H. Clarke, a former CAA inspector, 
has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of maintenance for Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines, it has been an- 
nounced by Luther Harris, vice-presi- 
dent—engineering & maintenance. 








Private Ownership Urged 

H. J. Rand, New York City, former 
secretary of the NAA, in a statement 
to the press has advocated government 
assistance to promote private owner- 
ship of low priced planes as a means 
of pilot training at less cost than 
government training in government- 
owned craft. “If the government would 
subsidize the pilot owner to the extent 
of one-half of the down payment (on 
@ $1,000 plane), or $125, and one-half 
of the monthly installments, $20, its 
investment would amount to a little 
over $600." 

























































EAL Placing Own Nam 
On 16-Story N. Y. Bldg, 

Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, presides 
and general manager of Eastern Aj. 
Lines, has signed a lease that wi 


give the name of Eastern to the } 
story building at 10 Rockefeller Pl), 


New York, and establish there 4 
company's headquarters. 

According to terms of the leas | 
EAL will take all the office spac! 
remaining in the building (nearj| 


25,000 sq. ft.) for its executive hea: 
quarters, as well as extensive spa 
on the main floor for a ticket offic 
and large passenger terminal. Th, 
company will move to the new log 
tion from 1775 Broadway within sj 
weeks. 

The ticket office and terminal wi 
augment ticket and passenger office 
now in operation at 51 Vanderbi} 
Ave. and at the Pennsylvania Hote 


. . 
United’s ‘Leecal’ Run 
- , 
Cracks New Marke 

United Air Lines’ 25% fare cut on ix 
Los Angeles-San Francisco “‘loca) 
(two-stop) run has boosted traffic ove 
that route from a former 30% load fac 
tor to 80%, according to Homer Me 
chant, regional traffic manager at Le 
Angeles. 

Heralded as experimental and rev 
lutionary—although following the lea 
of railroads in establishing lower rate 
for local service, higher rates for “%® 
luxe” through service—United sets , 
round trip price of $25 for the 350-mi 
flight in Boeing 247-D’s. Regular Dow. 
las DC-3 non-stop cost for the round 
trip is $34.10. 

Merchant said: “Since we began the 
plan Apr. 10 we have added an extn 
schedule, making three in operation on 
this ‘local’ run. We know that mo: 
of the traffic represents new customers 
because more than 80% pay cash 
whereas 50% of the regular coast trafic 
uses scrip.” 

Flying the distance 
compared to two hours for th 
Douglases, the Boeings go via Sant 
Barbara-Del Monte on two scheduls 
daily, via Bakersfield-Fresno on th 
other. 

Merchant added that “intermedish 
business is up 100%." Although bh 
would say only that “we may expan 
this service,” it was learned thi 
United undoubtedly would try the s:- 
tem for 60-90 days, then add sever 
more schedules. 


in three hours 


TCA Expects Profit 

Unless war interferes with Tran- 
Canada Air Lines’ operations, the con- 
pany will show a substantial profit ths 
year compared with last year's $4: 
000 deficit, Minister of Transport C. D 
Howe said. He also announced that th 
line’s Toronto-London-Windsor servic 
will be inaugurated about July ! 
permitting connections with U. & 
lines at Detroit. 





Work on WPA Projects to Be Expedited 
Col. F. C. Harrington, commissioner of Work Projects, has issued a list of 
73 projects which the War and Navy Depts. consider of first importance and upo 
which WPA work is to be expedited in every possible way. The projects co 


nected with aeronautics follow: 


ALABAMA—Southeast Air Depot, Mo- MASSACHUSETTS—-Westfield 


bile; Maxwell Field. 
ARIZONA—Tucson Municipal Airport. 
CALIFORNIA—Sacramento Air Depot; 
March Field. 
COLORADO—Lowry Field. 
CONNECTICUT—Hartford Municipal 


Airport; New Haven Municipal Air- 
port; Bridgeport Municipal Airport. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Bolling 
Field; Navy projects in Anacostia. 
FLORIDA—Gainesville Municipal Air- 
port; Miami Municipal Airport; St. 
Petersburg Municipal Airport; 
Tampa Air Base; Navy airfields at 
Key West and Jacksonville. 
ILLINOIS—Scott Field; Great Lakes 
Naval Air Station. 
LOUISIANA—Barksdale Field. 
MAINE—Portland Municipal 
Waterville Municipal 


Airport; 
Airport. 


Munici- 
pal Airport; Squantum Airfield 
MISSOURI—St. Louls Municipal Al 
port. 

NEVADA—Tonapah Municipal 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Manchester 
cipal Airport. 

NEW MEXICO—Al!buquerque Municips 
Airport. 

NEW YORK—Mitchel Pield. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Middletown 
Depot. 

TEXAS—Midland Municipal 
San Antonio area. 

UTAH—Ogden Air Depot. 

VIRGINIA—Langley Field. 

WASHINGTON—Bellingham Muni¢ 
Airport; Everett Municipal 

TERRITORY OF HAWAII—Wh 
Pield; Hickam Field. 
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oday when a Douglas DC-3 drones overhead 

be thankful its mission is peaceful. But think 

further and realize that it and a vast fleet of sister 

ships in ULS. airline service constitute an efficient 
second line of national defense. 

The tragedy of Europe has taught many mili- 

tary lessons including the importance of air trans- 


ports for troop and supply movements. While 
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Douglas contributes in unstinting measure to U.S. 
military aircraft needs, DC-3 airline deliveries 
continue apace. Thus in peaceful pursuits have 
the above major airlines of America built up the 
world’s finest air transport system and a mighty 
arm of defense. It pays to fly for business and 
pleasure—also for national security. Douglas 


Aircraft Co., Inc., Santa Monica, California. 
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Chicago & Southern Air Lines 
rthwest Airline i Pan American Airways System 
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American Aviation for July l, 


Denver Gets Set to Entertain 


800 Visitors During Air Congress 


A gathering of some 800 delegates 
who will enter into discussions on 
problems the U. S. faces in building 
up its air strength is expected to be 
on hand for the National Aeronautic 
Association's first Ais Congress to be 
held in Denver, Colo., from July 
to 10. Policies for airport develop- 
ment, planned and developed air- 
Ways systems, standards of training 
and a variety of other subjects will 
be discussed. 


Presiding over the three business 
sessions will be Senators D. Worth 
Clark (D., Ida.) and Edwin C. John- 
son (D., Colo.) and Congressman 
Lawrence Lewis (D., Colo.). 

Among key speakers will be Comdr. 
Francis W. Reichelderfer, chief of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau; Robert 
H. Hinckley; Thomas A. Morgan, 
chairman of the board of Sperry 
Gyroscope Co. and chairman of the 
executive committee of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways; Gen. W. G. Kilner, 
NAA vice-president and a_ director 
of Pan American; Col. Gerald C. Brant, 
commanding officer of the Army Air 
Corps Technical Schools; Col. Jacob 
H. Rudolph, commandant of Lowry 
Field, Denver; Harry Coffee, vice- 
president, Northwest Aviation Coun- 


cil; C. R. Mooney, secretary, South- 
west Aviation Council, and many 
others. 


Discussion panels will be directed 
by W. A. Patterson, president, United 
Air Lines; Jack Frye, president of 
TWA; C. R. Smith, president, Ameri- 
can Airlines; Robert Six, president, 


Continental Air Lines; Col. Edgar S. 
Gorrell, president, Air Transport As- 
sociation; Col. Jack Jouett, president, 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce; 
Carl Squier, vice-president & sales 
manager, Lockheed Aircraft Corp.; 
Bernarr MacFadden, editor of Liberty; 
Devon Francis, aviation editor of the 
AP; Glenn L. Martin, Richard du Pont 
and others. 

During the congress ground will 
be broken for a new $300,000 hangar 
at Denver Municipal Airport to house 
offices and shops of Continental Air 
Lines and United Air Lines. 

Leading various delegations to the 
congress will be Capt. Gill Robb 
Wilson, NAA president; William 
Redding, NAA treasurer and Denver 
Chamber of Commerce representative 
in Washington, and more than a 
dozen NAA chapters from the mid- 
west, northwest and California which 
have indicated they will fly to the 
mile-high city. 

Charles O. Woodworth, manager 


of Denver Municipal Airport, has 
made plans to accommodate more 
than 300 planes expected for the 
meeting. 


Preceding the congress Denver will 
stage a free air show, July 4-6, under 
the direction of Steadham Acker, 


director of the annual National Air 
Carnival at Birmingham, Ala. 
The Ninety Nines, international 


organization of women pilots, will 
hold its annual convention in Denver 
during the congress on the dates July 
6-7 
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CPTP ACCIDENT REPORT 
Excess Wing Stresses Caused Only 
Death in Program, ASB Finds 
“Failure of the right wing structure 
due to the imposition of stresses in 
excess of those for which it was de- 
signed,” has been given by the Air 
Safety Board as the probable cause of 


the crash and death of Sam Kay Von 
Schriltz on Feb. 14, near Pittsburg, 
Kan. 

Von Schriltz was the only student 
killed during the past year in the 
CAA’s civilian pilot training program. 
He failed to bring the plane, a Piper 


J3F-40, out of a dive following a spin. 

Following the crash, the ASB recom- 
mended that (1) present stall and spin 
instruction requirements be revised to 
effect a wider distribution of such in- 
struction over the entire training 
period rather than concentrating it in 
a relatively small number of flights; 
(2) more dual instruction be required 
in 1, 2 and 3-turn spins, but that solo 
practice in this maneuver be limited 
to one-turn spins until the student 
has logged at least 15 hrs. solo flying 


time; (3) student pilots are prohibited 
from entering intentional solo spins 
at less than 3,000 ft., amd (4) fire ex- 


located and 
interfere with 
inadvertently 


tinguishers in planes be 
secured so they will not 
normal operation nor be 
dislodged. 
Spartan Employs 2 

L. J. Lipney, a graduate of the Air 
Corps Technical School at Rantoul, 
Ill., and William M. Gray, formerly 
assistant crew chief and flight me- 
chanic at Middletown Air Depot, Penn- 
Sylvania, have been employed as in- 
structors at the Spartan School of 
Aeronautics, Tulsa, Okla 


WNAA Members at KC 

New members of the Kansas City, 
Mo., unit of WNAA are Mrs. Lois 
Walker, Mrs. C. R. Mooney, Mrs. Ethel 
Bartholomew, Mrs. Ena Pugh and Mrs. 
Cordelia A. Swearengin. 


New 


Civil Training Program 
Under Way; Non-College 
Group Starts July | 


First phase of the expanded CAA 
program to train 45,000 pilots by 
July 1, 1941, was getting under wa 
as this issue went to press, with the 
first 15,000 college and non-college 
students, who are expected to com 


plete their primary instruction by 
Sept. 1 of this year, beginning thei; 
training. 


It is learned that during the sum, 
mer college phase, training will be 
free, and students will not be re 
quired to pay the $40 fee similar tg 
that under the past program. The 
$40, which covers insurance and othe 
items, will be paid by the ground jp. 
struction contractor out of his fe 
from the CAA. Even the $6 medical 
exam charge will be refunded 
students passing the test. 

The college phase began in som 
schools on June 15, and non-colleg, 
was to start July 1, which also wy 
the date for secondary instruction 
get under way. This latter 
tion is to be extended to 1,000 sty 
dents who have completed elementan 
training. About 100 schools wij 
participate. 

Operators are to be paid $325 fo 
each primary student and $750 fo, 
each secondary. Colleges are to ge 
$50 for each ground school student 


instruc 


New Link for Students 
Spartan School of Aeronautics, Tuls 
Okla., has provided its advanced flight 
students with the latest type seris 
E Link trainer which is used with a3& 
class Spartan biplane in training pilots 
for instrument rating examinations 





of arrangements for the Congress. 
airport. 


Some of the sights to be seen in Denver by delegates who will attend 
the Ist National Air Congress and NAA Convention are depicted in this 
layout. No 1 is a view of Lowry Field at Denver, home of the Army Air 
Corps Technical School, which will be visited by Congress delegates. 
2. Planes of Denver NAA members ready for a mass flight to Cheyenne, 
Wyo., to boost the Congress and the air show which will be presented 
at Denver’s municipal airport, July 4-6. 3. Air view of downtown Denver 
taken by the Army Air Corps. 4. Morgan R. Nickell, general chairman 
5. Denver’s million dollar municipal 









Mile-High City Prepares for Air Congress 
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70 CONTESTANTS 
AT NIFC TOURNEY 
Unfavorable Weather Does Not Deter 
Collegians in Their 6th An- 
nual Meet 
Although the weather was cold with 
high winds and intermittent rain, 70 


contestants representing 24 colleges 
and universities participated in the 


6th Annual National Intercollegiate 
Air Tournament at Lock Haven, Pa., 
20-22. Only one minor 


on June 





round accident was recorded during 
the meet which established a record 
of 280 landings and takeoffs, amount- 
24 per hour, from the small 


Winner of the 360° spot landing 
contest, from 1,000 ft., was William 
Watson of Williams College, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. Second and third 
winners were Robert J. Neal, Kent 
State University, Kent, O., and Dean 
Triplett, Akron (O.) University. 

Erwin Huber, representing Loyola 
College, Baltimore, Md., won the 
free approach spot landing from 500 


eet. ; 
In the bomb dropping event, staged 


from 500 ft., Ear! Rottmayer, Uni- 
versity of Michigan at Ann Arbor, 
nosed out in first place. William 


Watson was second, and Dean Trip- 
lett was third. 

The University of Michigan's team 
scored the most points in the meet, 
26, and thereby won the Aviation 
Editor's Trophy. Scoring second and 
third were Williams College with 25 
and the University of Detroit with 24. 

Gold, silver and bronze replicas 
of the United Air Lines’ Safety Tro- 
phy were given first, second and third 
place teams in safety competition. 
They were: First, Williams College; 
second, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus; third, Stanford University, Palo 
Alto, Cal. The large United trophy 
will become the permanent posses- 
sion of any team winning the safety 
competition three times. 

The Piper Trophy and the Taylor- 
craft Trophy, each awarded to the 
high-point scorer of the meet, went 
to William Watson who totaled 25 
points. In addition, Taylorcraft Avia- 
tion Corp. agreed to employ the high- 
point scorer during summer months. 

The Midwest Trophy, donated by 
the Akron University Flying Club 
and awarded to the high-point scorer 
from midwestern colleges and uni- 
versities, was won by Dean Triplett. 

Murray Shubin won the Kenyon 
College Trophy, awarded to the high- 
point man of the Kenyon team, and 
the Warner Trophy, awarded to the 
Eee poiat scorer of any Michigan 
college, was earned by Carl Rott- 
mayer. William Watson was winner 
of the O'Neil Trophy. 

Judges for the meet were C. S. 

on, assistant to the secretary 
of NAA, Washington, D. C.; Grover 
Loening, aviation consultant and hon- 


Ofary president of the NIFC, and 
Donald Gretzer of Gambier, O. 
Speakers at the banquet which 


Marked the close of the meet were 
Maj. Samuel C. Eaton, Jr., Army Air 
Corps, from Middletown (Pa.) Air 
Depot; Lt. Comdr. Alvin Price of 
the Navy; W. T. Piper, president of 
Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock Haven; 
Lucien Zacharoff, and C. C. Thomp- 
son, vice-president of United Air 
ines, who presented the United Air 
Lines’ Safety Trophy replicas. 





Casey Jones Seeks Space 
Casey Jones School of Aeronautics 
Tie., Newark, N. J., has applied for 
of an additional 50,000 sq. ft. of 
Center Market, a city-owned 


in 
ine at 1100 Raymond Blvd. Schoo! 
: Operates 70,000 sq. ft. 


Off For Tournament 





Edgar Bergen wishes the University 


of Southern California’s flying club 
“happy landings” prior to departure 
of members for the Nationa] Intercol- 
legiate Air Tournament at Lock Haven, 
Pa. Left to right are Josenh L. Me- 
Clelland, Jr., J. Stanley Smith, Arch 
McGregor and Bergen. Bergen planned 
to take delivery on a Stinson 105 early 
in July. 





Texas Private Fliers Assn. 


Formed as PFA Affiliate 


Organization of the Texas Private 
Fliers Association was re- 
cently as a state 
body affiliated 
with the Private 
Fliers Associa- 
tion Inc. The 
following offi- 
cers and board 
members were 
elected: Presi- 
dent, Cc. A. 
“Abe” Miles, Jr., 
Liberty; vice- 
presidents, - 
Phene Williams Miles 
and Bill Campbell, Dallas; secretary- 
treasurer, George Haddaway, editor of 
“Southern Flight,” Dallas. Two-year 
members of the board of governors— 
Dick Martin, Amarillo; George Vorden- 
baum, San Antonio; Bert Williams, 


perfected 





Anahuac; Les Bowman, Ft. Worth; 
Clent Breedlove, Lubbock. One-year 
members—Dr. W. P. Malone. Big 
Spring; Mrs. Barney Moore, Corpus 
Christi; C. C. Howard, Waco; Roland 
Roberts, Gladewater; Mrs. C. F. Kolp, 
Electra. 


Franklin 50 Improved 


The improved Franklin 60-hp. en- 
gine, known as model 4AC-150A, re- 
cently announced by Aircooled Motors 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., is the Franklin 
50, rerated and improved. The com- 
pany indicated that there will be no 
increase in price of the improved 60 
over that of the 50. Size and weight 

likewise remain the same. 
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C. A. A. ACTIONS 


(Pilot Certificates, Letters of Authority, Publications, Miscellaneous. 
For Airline Regulation, See Air Carrier Record. Serial Numbers of 
Orders and Dates in Parentheses.) 








Pilots 
Revocations 

Noel C. Benner, Forest Grove, Ore., student pilot certificate 78324 revoked for 
piloting an aircraft carrying a person other than a certificated instructor actually 
giving instruction, in violation of the Civil Air Regulations. (June 7, 541). 

Conrad Hatland, Turner, Mont., student pilot certificate 75744 revoked for 
piloting an aircraft although his competence to make a solo flight had not been 
certified to by his instructor on his student pilot certificate, and other viola- 
tions of the CAR. (June 7, 542). 

William F. Krenwinkel, Los Angeles, Cal., private pilot certificate 48340 re- 
voked for piloting an aircraft acrobatically over a congested area without being 
equipped with a parachute, and other violations of the CAR. (June 7, 543). 

Civil Penalties 

The following orders in compromise of civil penalties 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act and the CAR have been accepted by the CAA: 
(June 5, 535), Paul J. McKusick, Sacramento, Cal., for piloting an aircraft on 
a civil airway before sunrise although the aircraft was not equipped with proper 
navigation lights. $25.00; Jack Denison, Stephenson, Ala., for piloting an air- 
craft on a civil airway although he was not possessed of a valid pilot certificate, 
and other violations, $50.00; (June 4, 536), Gene C. Garrett, Mexico, Mo., for 
authorizing the flight of an aircraft not possessed of a valid registration cer- 
tificate, $25.00. 

Herbert G. Hager, Tacoma, Wash.., 
carrying a person other than a certificated 
tion, in violation of the terms of his solo pilot certificate, $50.00; Robert Jeff 
Thomas, Payallup, Wash., for piloting an aircraft on a civil airway carrying 
a person who occupied a control seat of said aircraft when the dual controls 
thereof had not been made inoperative and when neither he nor the passenger 
carried held a pilot certificate valid for the operation involved, $75.00; (June 
7, 544), Cornelius J. J. Horgan, Hillsgrove, R. I., for piloting an aircraft on a 
civil airway carrying a passenger who occupied a control seat of said aircraft 
when the dual controls had not been made inoperative and when neither he nor 
the passenger carried held a pilot certificate valid for the operation involved, 
$25.00. 

(June 7, 546), S. Edward Thomas, Phoenix, Ariz., for piloting an aircraft on 
and across various civil airways when said aircraft was not possessed of a valid 
airworthiness certificate, $50.00; (June 11, 549), Robert G. Love, New Castle, Pa., 
for piloting an aircraft on a civil airway carrying a person other than a certifi- 
cated instructor actually giving instruction in violation of the terms of his solo 
pilot certificate, $50.00; Eugene Stevens, Jackson, Miss., for piloting an aircraft on 
a civil airway outside an area within a 25-mile radius of his point of take-off 
in violation of the terms of his student pilot certificate, and other violations, 
$50.00. 


for certain violations 


for piloting an aircraft on a civil airway 
instructor actually giving instruc- 


Referred to Dept. of Justice 

The CAA has referred the following cases to the Attorney General for judicial 
action op violations of the Civil Aeronautics Act and the CAR; 
Cornell Taylor, Canoga Park, Cal., for piloting an aircraft on a civil airway 
without being possessed of a valid pilot certificate, and other violations; (June 
14, 554), Jack R. Thornton, Glendale, Cal., for piloting an aircraft on a civil 
airway carrying a person other than a certificated instructor actually giving 
instruction. 

Civil Air Regulations 

Adopted amendment 57 of the CAR redesignating radio fixes, control zones 
of intersection, and airway traffic control areas. 

Adopted amendment 58 of the CAR providing for a new method of certifi- 
cation and rating of air traffic control tower operators (Part 26), effective 
Aug. 15, 1940. 





Luscombe Approval 
Approval of Luscombe airplanes with 
Lycoming 65 hp. engines has been an- Kan., with G. R. Morton as president, 
nounced. Same performance is deliv- has opened a school at Omaha, Neb., 
ered as with the Continental 65—115 to instruct students in sheet metal 
top speed, 104 cruising and 37 landing. work for aircraft construction. 


Omaha School Opened 
Aviation Industries Inc., Wichita, 





TWO CAN BE COMPANY...BUT ie tue ts no crowd 





WACO AIRISTOCRAT 


WACO AIRCRAFT CO. SSS TROY, OHIO, U.S.A. 
AIRPLANES 


AVAILABLE WITH JACOBS, 





New Waco Model “’E”’ Airistocrat is Finest 
Most Comfortable Plane of Its Power Class 


@ Licensed to carry five in greater comfort 
without crowding is the new Waco Airisto- 
crat. It’s faster per passenger horsepower 
than all others. 

Interior finish like a fine automobile. Pilot 
“Cushioned 


Power” engine mounting, completely en- 
£ P 


does not broil in the sun. 
closed cowling and a multitude of other re- 
finements. You get all this at the lowest 
operating cost per horsepower mile. So see 
the Waco 


en 
40 





LYCOMING, PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES 








(June 11, 550), # 
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Thanks, 
Capt. Findley! 


The following appeared 
in the May issue of U’. S. 
Air Services, edited and pub- 
lished by Capt. Earl Find- 
ley: 


“We are indebted daily, 
except Sunday, to AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION 
DAILY, Earle Building, 
Washington, D. C., for news 
of what is happening in 
aviation circles in the Capital 
and elsewhere. We used to 
get along without this serv- 
ice, but having enjoyed its 
benefits now for the last four 
months, we depend upon it, 
look forward to the pleasure 
of reading the items with the 
breakfast coffee, and then 
start the day feeling able to 
cope with anyone who thinks 
he has all the lowdown. 
Wayne Parrish and his crew 
are doing an important job 
and doing it so well that it 
is not only a pleasure but a 
duty to insert this notice.” 


Such unsolicited compli- 
ments are nice to receive. 
The publishers of AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION DAILY 
have received many such 
comments from the host of 
subscribers who either read 
the DAILY with their 
breakfast coffee, like Capt. 
Findley, or the first thing 
on arrival at their offices. 
If you are an executive in 
aviation today, you, too, 
should acquire the AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION DAILY 
habit. 


Rates: $15 monthly, $85 
for six months, $170 for one 
year, payable in advance. 
Air mail postage included. 


. 
American Aviation 
Daily 


Earle Building 
Washington, D. C. 
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Seaboard Railway Seeks Airline 


From Boston to Miami, New Orleans 


New Company, Headed by Alvin P. Adams, Would Operate DC-3’s 
and DC-4’s; Eastern, American Now Have Monopoly, 
Application Says, Claiming Competition is Desirable 


First step toward the entrance of 
another railroad into the aviation field 
was taken June 21 with the filing by 
Seaboard Airways, Inc., subsidiary of 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, of an ap- 
plication for  mail-passenger-express- 
freight routes from Boston to Miami 
and New Orleans. 

Only other railroad attempting to 
operate an airline is Kansas City 
Southern, through its subsidiary Kansas 
City Southern Airlines, which has filed 
an application for Kansas City-New 
Orleans. An examiner's report has not 
yet been issued in the case. 

Between Boston and Miami, Sea- 
board proposes stops at New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Richmond, 
Raleigh, Charleston, Savannah, Jackson- 
ville and West Palm Beach, with an 
alternate from Raleigh to Savannah via 
Charlotte and Columbia and from 
Jacksonville to Miami via Tampa and 
West Palm Beach. On the Boston-New 
Orleans operation, stops are asked at 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Richmond, Raleigh, Charlotte, Atlanta 
and Birmingham, with an alternate be- 
tween Richmond and Atlanta. 

The company, which was incorporated 
on June 18 and which estimates that 
it will need $4,600,000 for equipment 
and working capital, is headed by 
Alvin P. Adams, former president of 
Western Air Express. W. V. Law- 
rence, assistant to the chief accounting 
officer of Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
is vice-president, and W. B. Pope, 
special assistant to the treasurer and 
secretary of the railroad, is secretary 
and treasurer. Directors include Legh 
R. Powell, Jr., Norfolk, Va.; C. E 
Bell, Norfolk; Henry W. Anderson, 
Richmond, and Adams. 

Will Buy Douglases 

Five Douglas DC-4 40-passenger air- 
planes, each equipped with four 1,250- 
hp. Pratt & Whitney 1830-D engines, 
and nine DC-3 21-passenger planes 
powered by 1,050-hp. P&W 1830-C 
engines, will be purchased, according 
to the company’s application. DC-4’s 
will cost about $365,000 each complete, 
and DC-3’s $120,000 each. 

The company states that it also is 
considering the DC-6, which would re- 
place the DC-3. No description of the 
DC-6 was given. In addition to the 
above equipment, Seaboard will pur- 
chase 17 spare motors and 17 spare 
propellers. 

A total of $4,600,000 will be needed 
for uipment and working capital, 
divided as follows: DC-4’s, $1,825,000; 


DC-3’s, $1,080,000; working capital, 


$999,000; spare $170,000 ; 
spare propellers, $59,500; inventory, 
$150,000; ground radio, $66,500; 
plane radio, $48,000; field equipment, 
$59,500; traffic equipment, $42,500; 
executive and contingent, $25,000; shop 
equipment, $25,000; service and main- 
tenance equipment, $25,000; automo- 
tive equipment, $25,000. 

During the first five years, the air- 
line estimates results of operations as 
follows: first year, $566,681 loss; 
second year, $41,004 loss; third year, 
$689,083 profit; fourth year, $995,808 
profit, and fifth year, $1,270,183 profit 
Estimates include mail pay of 31c¢ per 
mile. 

Seaboard states that it will not de- 
crease the business of the present air- 
lines—Eastern from New York to 
Miami and New Orleans, and American 
from Boston to New York—but will 
create new business through entrance 
into the aviation field. 


engines, 


Claims Monopoly Exists 

“On said routes each said company 
has a complete monopoly of the ait 
traffic,’ Seaboard’s application said 
“The service to rendered by the 
applicant will be of distinct advantage 
to the public in that it will afford a 
service competitive with the service on 
said routes furnished by Eastern Air 
Lines and American Airlines, thereby 
securing and insuring to the public the 
improvement and stimulation resulting 
from competitive action.” 

The company also pointed out that, 
because of its connection with the rail- 
road, it will be able to offer “co- 
ordinated air and rail service to all 
points located in the territory to be 
served.” 

Seaboard Airways was incorporated 
June 18 with authorized capitalization 
of $100,000, to be increased to pro 
vide for issuance of such securities as 
may be required to finance the project 
“This capital will be subscribed by 
Legh R. Powell, Jr., and Henry W. 
Anderson, receivers, Seaboard Air Line 
Railway Co., in such amounts as may 
be necessary to finance this applicant 
prior to the allowance of this applica- 
tion,” the company said. When the 
certificate is granted, capitalization will 
be increased to provide for common 
and preferred stock or other securities 
for financing of the project. 

“Such additional financing will be 
provided through the purchase of part 
of such stock or securities by the said 
receivers, subject to the order of the 
court, and the purchase of part of 


Synthetic Rubber 


B. F. Goodrich Co. announced at 
recent New York preview the ma» 
facture of the nation’s first 
made from strictly American mate 
Ameripol, compounded here by Dr. Ww 
L. Semon (center) for David M. Goog 
rich, chairman (left), and John L. Cok 
lyer, president, of the Akron rubbey 
company, from oil, soap and water, 





a 
said stock or securities by other 
vestors,” the application said. “Com 
sideration of such financing indicag 
the practicability of securing the 
quired capital by said means and at 
reasonable cost.” The railroad is 
present “undergoing reorganization j 
the Federal District Court of 4 
Eastern District of Virginia.” Ande 
son and Powell are described as the 
owners of the entire outstanding 
capital stock. 

Leslie Craven, who has appe 
before the CAA as counsel for West 
Air Express, and who represented 
WAE minority group in the United 
WAE merger case, is attorney for 


board. 


Delta Employs Graduates 
Archer Alston and Charles Down 
graduates of the aeronautical school of 
Mississippi State College, have join 
Delta Air Lines as station agents @ 

Jackson (Miss.) Municipal Airport, 
cording to T. M. Lemly, Jr., cent 

district traffic manager. Jack 
June graduate of Millsaps College, bh 
been employed by Delta as rese 
tions clerk in the Atlanta, Ga., offig 
and Robert Faulk, traffic representa 
recently was transferred to the ef 
office at Monroe, La., from the Atlan 
city office. 





Army Man 
(Continued from page 1) 








Authority, he will report to the Se¢ 
retary of Commerce (Harry L. Hop 
kins) instead of reporting to the f 
members of the Authority. He will, 
have charge of the civilian pile 
training program, certificate and i 
spection of aircraft, safety regu 
tions and enforcement and the federa 
airways. 


; 





Air Corps 


(Continued from page 1) 








Eddie Rickenbacker Says Seaboard R.R. 


Application is ‘Uneconomic Duplication’ 


Capt. Eddie V. Rickenbacker, presi- 
dent of Eastern Air Lines, strongly 
protested against the proposed en- 


trance of Seaboard Air Line Railway - 


into airline operations at Tampa, Fla., 
June 24. When asked by newspaper- 
men for a comment on the railroad’s 
application, he said: 

“The attempted contribution of the 
receivers of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway to air transportation is a 
complete duplication of the service 
which the Eastern Air Lines system 
has been operating during the last 
decade from New York to Atlanta 
and Florida points, and for the last 
seven years from New York to New 
Orleans. 

“The application to the Civil Aero- 


nautics Authority by the railroad in- 
dicated that they, propose to duplicate, 
as well, the type of flying equipment 
that we operate and which we helped 
to develop along with the other lead- 
ing airlines of the country. 

“I fully believe the public, and the 
government, will look with disfavor 
upon such an uneconomic move 
which, if encouraged, will be the 
forerunner of chaos in the air trans- 
port industry. 

“It would be folly to jeopardize 
the excellent service of Eastern Air 
Lines by permitting this railroad to 
extend its operation into an entirely 
new field, and in territory not even 
reached by its present service.” 


schools on Aug. 3 will complete i 
training at the three centers in 
1941, with an estimated 475 to 
graduated as military pilots, the W 
Dept. said. Every five weeks thet 
after classes will be graduated, grad 
ally increasing in size until the pe 
of 685 pilots is reached by Aug. 
1941, 

Beginning Dec. 1, a school for pw 
suit instructors will be established 
Barksdale Field, and one for navigate 
and bombardiers will open at the 
station on Feb. 15, 1941. 

Ground school instructors in pm 
mary schools will be increased from 
present total of 20 to about 100, 
was said. Flying instructors in these 
schools will be increased from 135 
430, and from 240 to 1,000 in B 
and advanced schools. Employment 
about 60 civilian navigation instruct 
is contemplated. 
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gives wings to preparedness 


ON THE GROUND, @épsolidated's 
huge new plant rapidly takes shah aii 
completion doubles the capacity of an or- 
ganization which has already contributed 
a world's record in accelerated construction 
of giant aircraft... Model 32 (U.S. Army 
XB-24) nine months, from conception to flight! 





SIN THE AIR, Consolidated PBY, PB2Y1 
and B24 provide ever greater speed, range 
U.S. arms of defense. 








CONSOLIDATE 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


— San Diego . . EST. 1925 
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CAA Denies UAL-Western Merger; 
Approves Sleeper Interchange 


Examiner’s Report Reversed; Authority Finds Merger Would Give 
United Predominance on West Coast, Eliminate Only 
Independent Carrier West of Rockies 


Reversing Dean Roscoe Pound's 
proposed report, the CAA on June 
19 announced it had denied the appli- 
cation of United Air lines for per- 
mission to merge with or acquire 
the assets of Western Air Express, 
but had approved interchange of 
sleeper equipment between the com- 
panies at Salt Lake City. 

The interchange, long sought by 
UAL and WAE in hearings before 
the Post Office Dept. and CAA, will 
permit operation of through sleeper 
service from Los Angeles to New 
York and return. UAL crews will 
operate WAE planes between Salt 
Lake and New York, while WAE 
crews will fly UAL equipment from 
Salt Lake to Los Angeles. TWA has 
opposed both the merger and the 
interchange. 

“To allow one air carrier to obtain 
contrp! of air transportation in the 
west coast area greatly in excess of 
that possessed by competitors would, 
in our opinion, seriously endanger 
the development of a properly bal- 
anced air transportation system in 
this region; and the elimination of 
the only independent north and south 
air carrier west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains might be expected to retard the 
promotion of air travel in this di- 
rection,” the CAA said in denying the 
merger. 

If UAL acquired WAE, it would 
have 4,147 route miles in the west, 
compared with American Airlines’ 
740 miles west of El Paso, TWA'’s 
1,041 west of Albuquerque and North- 
west’s 994 west of Billings, the CAA 
explained. Total population of cities 
served by UAL would almost equal 
the other three airlines combined, it 
said, adding that similar advantages 
also would be apparent in passenger 
and mail traffic. 


Balanced System Necessary 
“In reaching a judgment on the 
soundness of the present proposal of 
the applicant, we recognize the fact 
that air transportation in the U. S. 
is still in a stage of rapid de- 
velopment and expansion, and that 
neither the limits of that expansion 
nor the ultimate design of the national 
air map can at this time be safely 
predicted,” the opinion said. “The 
regulatory policy set forth in the Act 
indicates that Congress was fully aware 
of this fact. Past experience in the 


air transport industry . . Presented 
abundant evidence of the harmful 
effects of uneconomic duplication of 
services, unsound combinations and 
undue concentration of economic 
power. 

“Reference to both the legislative 
history and to the text of the Act 
demonstrates the Congressional intent 
to safeguard an industry of vital im- 
portance to the commercial and de- 
fense interest of the nation against 
the evils of unrestrained competition 
on the one hand, and the conse- 
quences of monopolistic control on the 
other. In attaining this objective, 
the Act seeks a state of competition 
among air carriers to the extent re- 
quired by the sound development of 
the industry. The maintenance of 
such a constructive competition, we 
believe, will be best served at the 
present state of the industry’s devel- 
opment by a reasonably balanced sys- 
tem of air transportation in every 
section of the country. 

“Size alone cannot be said to be 
the determining factor in judging a 
carrier's conformity to such a bal- 
anced system It is the concen- 
tration of ownership and_ control 
which is fatal to the operation of a 
competitive economy.” 

WAE is in a favorable position to 
develop local traffic and to furnish 
competition to UAL, the CAA said. 
“The record not only indicates that 
Western is financially self-sufficient 
at the present time, but also that the 
Organization is, from an _ operating 
standpoint, active and aggressive in 
the promotion of new business in the 
west The evidence fails to 
convince us that United could be 
expected to furnish a more effective 
or economical local service than that 
now provided by Western,” it added. 


Removes Inconveniences 

In answer to UAL’s contention that 
passenger inconvenience at Salt Lake 
would be removed, the CAA said that 
the interchange would accomplish the 
same purpose. It denied (1) that WAE 
has an equipment shortage, (2) that 
WAE has been slow to adopt new 
ideas or improved equipment, (3) that 
service would be materially improved 
by United being able to skip Salt Lake 
on Los Angeles trips in bad weather, 
pointing out that only 15 San Fran- 
cisco trips failed to make the stop last 
winter, (4) that economies of the 
merger were substantial, and (5) that 
the merger would aid the national! 
defense. 





JUST WHAT YOU NEED— 


FOR LONGER FLIGHTS—The 27A Radio Trans- 
mitter (C.A.A.T.C. No. 241) and 29A Radio Re- 
ceiver (C.A.A.T.C. No. 242)—dependable com- 
munication equipment by Western Electric — 


bring you 10 channel operation, wide coverage, 
high power, flexibility. For details: Western 
Electric Co., Kearny, N. J. 


AIRCRAFT RADIO SYSTEMS 








TWA’s V. P.—Engineering 


x 





D. W. “Tommy” Tomlinson 

Chief engineer and “overweather” 
research fiyer for TWA, has been 
elected vice-president in charge of en- 
gineering for the line, a newly created 
position. Jack Frye, president, said 
Tomlinson’s election was made in rec- 
Ognition of the increasing value of en- 
gineering and research. 





In approving the interchange, the 
CAA found that elimination of changes 
of planes at Salt Lake in early morn- 
ing hours “will improve the service 
offered to passengers flying to and 
from Los Angeles over the routes of 
Western and United. The coordination 
of transportation by air carriers is 
expressly mentioned in section 2 (b) 
of the Act as one of the factors to be 
considered by the Authority as being 
in the public interest.” 

The opinion said, however, that “in 
order to avoid the possibility of any 
control of Western by United . . the 
Authority will condition its approval 
of the agreement upon the adoption 
of a rental charge covering the de- 
preciation on sleeper planes during the 
time they are leased under the agree- 
ment.” United and WAE had con- 
tended that such a charge was un- 
necessary. 

TWA had advanced three major ob- 
jections to the interchange: (1) it will 
result in curtailed sleeper service to 
other west coast points on UAL's sys- 
tem, (2) TWA will lose a substantial 
amount of its transcontinental busi- 
ness and its continued existence as a 
transcontinental operator will be en- 
dangered, and (3) United will have 
a virtual monopoly of all west coast 
business. 


Answers TWA Objections 

In answer to TWA's first objection, 
the CAA said: “We find that the 
evidence in the record fails to es- 
tablish that United’s sleeper service 
to San Francisco and the northwest 
will be materially curtailed under the 
proposed schedules adopted by the 
applicants pursuant to the agreement, 
and that there is nothing inherent in 
the agreement which will adversely 
affect the present service rendered by 
United.” 

On TWA'’s second objection, the 
opinion said: “The fact that the in- 
auguration of improved service will 
have incidental effects which will 
adversely affect competing air car- 
riers is not in itself sufficient to 
render the improvement inconsistent 
with, or adverse to, the public in- 
terest. Western and United already 
are jointly competing with the inter- 
vener for Los Angeles traffic, and they 
should be permitted to attempt to 
increase their transcontinental traffic 
by improving their service, at least in 
the absence of more important fac- 


















PFA Crystal Gazings 
Predicted in the Private Fliers 
sociation June bulletin are: 
Equivalent of 


a year and 75-hp. ships of 130-1 
mph. at $1,200-$1,400. 

Production of units under 100 
at rate of more than 20,000 
annum within a year. 

Number of civil airplanes 
pilots in the U. S., within ¢ 
years, exceeding those of all 
whatsoever in the whole of Europe, 
U. S. S. R., and their colonial 


sessions. 




























tors weighing against the public j 
SBSCSE . « « 

“Tf, in the ordinary case, com 
tors are to be prevented from ina 
ating improvements in service 
as a protection to a particular 
carrier, the development of an 
quate air transportation system 
this country will be retarded ra 
than assured. 

“We find that the facts ap 
in the record fail to establish that 
agreement will endanger the 
tervener’s continued existence ag 
transcontinental operator, or 
unsound economic conditions in 
transportation will result from 
operation thereof; and whatever 
of business the intervener will suffe 
will be offset by the advantages of th 
interchange to the public.” 


The CAA stated that the inte 
change differs from the merger § 
that the latter “involves the elimip 


ation of one of the connecting @ 
carriers as such rather than a me 
improvement in the joint service re 
dered by the two independent com 
necting air carriers.” 

On TWA's third objection, th 
opinion found that the agreement 
“will not operate to give United com 


trol over Western, and, since, 
additional control over air trang 
portation is involved, that it 


not result in creating a monopoly.” 


Coulter Hails CAA 
Decision Approving 
Plane Interchange 


Approval by the Civil Aeronautia 
Authority for the interchange of equip 
ment by United Air Lines and Westen | 
Air Express “establishes a new founds j 
tion of sleeper service in air transports | 
tion which will benefit the entir/ 
transportation industry of the U. 8.8 
well as service to the public,” William 
A. Coulter, president of Western & 
Express, wired AMERICAN AVIATIO 
following the decision. 

He stated that the company will pr 
ceed immediately with its long rang 
program calling for extension of & 
route from Great Falls, Mont., to Leth 
bridge, Canada, on the north and fra 
San Diego to Phoenix and Palm Spring 
on the south. 

“Western Air Express and United Ar 
Lines for years have carried on a cla 
working arrangement to provide t& 
maximum of good service to the publ 
and we naturally will continue ts 
policy, as the two companies have # 
ways maintained their  friendshi 
throughout the merger negotiations.” 

Coulter said he planned to remal 
in Los Angeles and devote his full ti 
to the management of the compa] 
which he now heads. 


WAE Opens Scenic Route 

Western Air Express on June ! 
inaugurated a new route from Sai 
Lake City to Yellowstone National 
by way of the Grand Tetons and Jack 
son Hole country, opening this scenl 
territory for the first time to #& 
travelers. Throughout the east, WA! 
and United Air Lines, jointly, are com 
ducting an advertising campaign to & 
tract tourists to the West, and WAE# 
reported to be spending $24,000 in # 
Angeles alone to promote travel int 
Utah, Montana and Idaho this — 
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Biography of a Lockheed 


Behind every Lockheed transport, large or 


small, stands a unique symbol of airworthi- 
ness. It is an accurate and authentic bound 
record of 2,248 check-chart inspections cov- 
ering each step of the airplane’s construction. 

As each operation is completed and exam- 
ined, an inspector enters its verification in 


this “history,” which becomes a permanent 


LOOK TO 





record in the company files... available to 
the purchaser at any time. It assures every 
owner and every person who flies in a 
Lockheed that the actual physical construction 
of the airplane is as rigidly controlled as is 
the laboratory work and research that have 
developed it. Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 


Burbank, California. 


FOR LEADERSHIP 


Proof of the LODESTAR’S 


MARKET RESEARCH f 
ee es tl Baar Wb 


~ 


Right from the start, this larger, 
new Lockheed has had a quality few 
air transports ever attain so fully... 
“Pilot Appeal: Pilots who have 
flown it say it’s a Lockheed through and through. That 
means greater responsiveness . .. performance plus 


maneuverability. 


But there are other advantages in the Lodestar. The 
convenience of controls, visibility of instruments, and 
the comforts of the flight station set a new standard 
that give it this special “Pilot Appeal’ 

These Lodestar advances didn’t just “happen” how- 
ever. A recent survey made by the Lockheed Market 
Research Department, among a carefully selected list 
of army and navy pilots, all captain airline pilots and 


private fliers proved conclusively that the Lodestar 
has what operators and pilots actually value most in 


flight station arrangement. 


On these pages are a few of the results of this survey 

...and how the Lodestar reflects them. These are the 

extra reasons why Lockheed now can say—“‘the Lode- 
90% of pilots answering said they star is a three-way favorite!” With passengers, because 
pera wns oom of its luxury! With operators, because of its profit- 
said they should be accessible to both ; . ; 

producing performance! And with pilots, because of 


pilot and co-pilot ; eins " 
ean be @ pemeneaR pearent its all-around wealth of “Pilot Appeal: 





LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Burbank, California 


Over a thousand questionnaires were sent 





out...and of the hundreds who returned 
them...84% had more than 10 years of 
aviation experience. 87% have been air- 


line pilots. The flying experience of all 





those who answered totalled 2,205 years. 





93% of pilots answering said they 
preferred the type control column that 
comes through the floor and up the 
side of the cockpit... ccccccccscccs 
THIS IS A LODESTAR FEATURE 


84% of pilots answering said primary 
engine controls were preferred at ap- 
proximately the same location, fore 
and aft, as the center of the wheel... 


THIS IS A LODESTAR FEATURE 


65% of pilots who answered the 
questionnaire said that they preferred 
entire flight instrument panel to be 
shock mounted 


THIS IS A LODESTAR FEATURE 





88% of the pilots who answered the 
questionnaire said they preferred ele- 
vator and rudder tab controls to be 
mechanically operated 

THIS IS A LODESTAR FEATURE 


77% of pilots answering said they 
preferred all warning lights near their 
respective instruments or control lever 
rather than in a separate row 


THIS IS A LODESTAR FEATURE 


70% of pilots answering said they 
preferred all major engine controls on 
one shaft, rather than in stair step or 
other formation 


THIS IS A LODESTAR FEATURE 


Results shown on these pages are 
merely parts of a Lockheed survey, 

which covered other airplane types. The results show 
conclusively what the men who know airplanes best 
really want the airplanes of tomorrow to be. For a copy 
of a handbook of the complete findings, fill in this 
coupon and send to the Market Research Division, 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California. 


kien 


Market Research Division 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
Burbank, California, U.S.A 


Please send me postpaid one FREE copy of the Lockheed 
handbook of results of this extensive survey 


Name__ — 
Street____ «= 


State. ; _____— Country 
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21 oil companies can’t be wrong 


It isn't just chance that has caused 21 oil companies to choose 
Lockheeds. In most cases, accurate cost analyses have been 
made to prove the value of such an investment. Most of these 
companies use their Lockheeds day in and day out. Executive 
travel...exploratory flights... field mapping...and pipe line 
checking are but a few of the duties these company-owned 


Lockheeds perform economically. 


But the ownership of Lockheeds is not limited to the oil in- 
dustry. Three Indian Maharajas find them luxurious for travel 
over their vast domains...a host of other individuals and 
companies employ them for highly specialized jobs... thirteen 
government agencies use them for training and transporta- 
tion...and their record of performance on world airlines 


has made them a favorite with air travelers everywhere. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION ¢ BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


LOOK TO 


FOR LEADERSHIP 
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Airline Traffic Survey 


= Station to Station Passenger Traffic Flow 
{ Average Daily Volume, Aug. 1939 
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m Station to Station Mail Traffic Flow 
\ Average Daily Volume, Aug. 1939 
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Fortnightly Review 
‘ (Continued from page 1) 


of the transport we Any expansion program will miss the mark 
if it does not include large numbers of transports—not just a few score 
or a few hundred—but thousands of planes suitable for transportation 
of men and equipment. Should any emergency arise for the U. S. it 
will not be the Navy and its fleet which settles the issue—it will be 
4 the air power translated into fast transportation of men and equipment. 


Zz . This country is now going to build a second naval fleet, one for the 


4 Atlantic. It will cost a terrific sum, something like four billions of 
dollars. Would it not have been far smarter to spend a billion dollars 
in long-range Flying Fortresses which can do the work of a fleet—and 
more? It is sad that the lessons of history are learned so slowly. The 
Navy has its place, but its place is far subordinated to its past position. 
Air power is so much more important and yet we, as did England, 
1 bumble along spending untold sums for floating steel which has outlived 
its real usefulness. Give this country an adequate supply of long-range 
powerful aircraft and no second navy is needed. 
In the meantime, we hear gobs of talk about national defense—but 
the industry that is to build the most important arm of our defense is 
} just waiting. Let's have action. 


cM Germany Trained on Air Mail 


| Wf F DEMOCRATIC nations are to hold their own against totalitarian 
States, they must use the same developmental tools. This is one 
; reason why the Civil Aeronautics Board must look beyond the 

history books and the rigid rules of tradition when considering air 
transport expansion in the national interest. 

For example, Germany had 45,000 miles of air mail routes in opera- 
tion in 1938, which is considerably under the 71,000 miles flown by 
this country here and in foreign countries. But the comparison stops 
there, for Germany had 104 lines in operation within its own boundaries 
—a large network for a country smaller than the state of Texas. All 
mail (letters, postcards, money-orders and newspapers) were carried by 
air without surcharge if delivery was earlier by this method. Thus 
Germany not only quickened the speed of internal communication, but 
she kept planes, pilots and ground crews busy in active training. 

One wonders of the future. If Germany retains control of those 
countries she has invaded, she will be the center of one of the largest 
air mail systems in the world. She will be in a position to expand her 
services to South America and to other countries—and at lower rates per 
,letter. This means competition to the United States—competition in a 
business way. 


. i Germany has not been behind in air transport development. The total 


‘volume of mail she carried in a year was far behind the volume carried 
in the United States, but this is only one side of the picture. She de- 
‘veloped and expanded her air mail page and if this country desires to 

top in air transportation, and to aid its business relations —_ 

t 1s 











* essential for both national defense and business. 
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Jerome Lederer 

PPOINTMENT of Jerome Lederer to be director of the Bureay of 
A Safety under the Civil Aeronautics Board is a wise move. yy, 
Lederer is exceptionally well trained in the subject of air safey 

and is, indeed, an international authority in this field. His appointmey 
will go far to renew and revive the faith of many that the importany 
work of air safety will go forward with integrity and vigor within th 
reorganized Civil Aeronautics Board. Friends of the Air Safety Boag 


should be cheered to know that Mr. Lederer will carry on in place of 
Messrs. Hardin and Allen. 
N ALL of the turbulent discussions about the reorganization of th 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, the phenomenal success of the Civilig 
safety factor in the CPTP to date has been, in a manner of speaking 
a Twentieth Century miracle, and full and complete credit should 
Mr. Hinckley began advocating a training program before he becam 
chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Authority. Almost single-handed 
skepticism he had the faith and courage to venture forth into a ney 
field of government-sponsored aviation training. When the airling 
cheering, but the air transport record is to be expected much more thy 
the astonishing record which CPTP has established. To date th 
28,000,000 miles) with only one fatality, a record so far beyond any 
thing previously established for flight training as to be in a differen 
But not only in safety has CPTP been a credit to aviation. Instead 
of creating a vast bureaucracy in Washington along typical New Ded 
jobholders, and at least the vast majority of those who are connected 
with the program are people who have been in aviation and are a pat 
be lauded. Even the skeptics are now rooters for CPTP. 
The Irony of Economy 
A ical operation of the Air Safety Board since its creation in 1938 
With $380,000 in its budget for the current year which closed 
Treasury the unexpended sum of $50,000. It is indeed ironical that: 
President noted in all history for unrivaled expenditure of money should 
abolishing the office of members of the Board and shifting the ageng 
into the Civil Aeronautics Board. If there have been any agencies sinc 
very rare; usually they are asking for deficiencies to cover expenditurs 
over and above their budgets. Mr. Tom Hardin and Mr. C. B. Alle 
appointees or friends. Instead, they kept expenditures to an efficiet 
minimum, showing that there is (or was) at least one ‘agency whid 


Credit Due Mr. Hinckley 

I Pilot Training Program has been overlooked in these columns. Th 
given to Robert H. Hinckley for this accomplishment. 
presented the arguments before Congress, and in the midst of mud 
completed one full year without a fatality there was much justifiabk 
fledglings have flown, or shortly will fly, 400,000 hours (or abox 
mathematical world. 
lines, the entire program has been carried out with a minimum ¢ 
of it. On two counts—safety and management—Mr. Hinckley is 

HITHERTO unpublicized fact of much importance is the econom 
June 30, the Air Safety Board is actually turning back to the U. § 
subordinate the one economically-operated agency in the government by 
1933 which actually turned back money to the Treasury they have bee 
could have spent the $50,000 by loading up the Board with politidl 
performed a public job with a sense of responsibility to the taxpayer. 





Wright Heads Consolidated 
News, Public Relations Depts 


TWA has consolidated its public rele 
tions and news departments wit 
Theon Wright, who for the last ye 
has been system news bureau manage 
in charge as director of public ree 
tions and publicity. He will supe 
vise both departments as one unit al 
continue to maintain headquarters 2 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Leo Baron, New York news bure# 
manager for the last year, has bea 
appointed system news bureau manag 
in KC under executive supervision ¢ 
Wright. 

R. I. “Robby” Robinson, New You 


Frogley, AA Press Agent 
Directs Dallas Division 

Ken Frogley, formerly publicity rep- 
resentative in New York for American 
Airlines, has been promoted to pub- 
licity director of the line’s south- 
western division with headquarters in 
Dallas, Tex., according to Edward G. 
Bern, director of publicity. 

Frogley, who was for nine years an 
editor on the “Los Angeles Daily 
News,” will have charge of American 
publicity in Texas, Oklahoma, Tenn- 
essee and Mexico. 


Allison Reviewed 
Relating how General Motors’ V- 
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type liquid-cooled Allison is going traffic representative for TWA, will & 
into mass production at Indianapolis, 
Fortume magazine for July carries an 
article entitled “1,090 hp. and up— 


100 a Week.” 


TWA Occupies LG Hangar 
Hangar 4 at LaGuardia Fieid, New 
York City, partly destroyed by fire Mar. 
5 last, has been rebuilt and is now 
occupied by TWA. 


placing Baron. 





Beechcraft for News Coverage 


Latest mewspaper to order an 
plane for coverage of news events 


spend $20,000 for a Pratt & Whi 
powered Beechcraft. 









the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal which wie™ 


25,000 plan 
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| Capital Notes 
Cau of || 
safety BEFORE CONGRESS RECESSED all legislation necessary to the national de- 
’ liegse program as it is now conceived was passed and sent to the President for 
vtmen, approval, including bills authorizing a wide variety of preparedness activities and 
Ortant | chers providing the money to finance them. 
in the} in all, Congress appropriated some $10,500,000,000 to be spent during the year 
Boar: peginning July 1, over 40 per cent of it for national defense, exclusive of 
millions of dollars in contractual authority. 
ace Of) THE SUPPLEMENTAL DEFENSE APPROPRIATION bill was rushed through 
juring the closing hours, freeing funds for 3,000 additional Army aircraft, 
343,500,000 for Rolls Royce engines to be manufactured by Ford, $17,000,000 
for Naval air stations in the Panama Canal and Caribbean area, and $32,000,000 
for CAA’s expanded pilot training program, as well as money for other items 
Of the} italing over $1,700,000,000. 
ivilian LAWs GOVERNING CONTRACTS between government and in- 
. Th dustry were radically revised in the final week, particularly through a 
ai pill (HR 9822) which started out as a measure to speed up shipbuild- 
aking ing operations. But by the time the Senate Naval Affairs Committee 
ild be} had finished with it, the bill had become one of the most important of 
the session to the aviation manufacturing industry. Principal features 
ec include: 
ai! Negotiation: The Army and Navy may negotiate contracts for aircraft or 
led he parts, plans, machine tools and equipment, as well as for alterations and repair 
much} without wasting time on competitive bidding. 
2 nev Advance Payments: | The government may make advance payments up to 30 
irlings | cent of contract price, as a device to facilitate industrial expansion and pur- 


nstead 
m of 
nected 
A part 
is to 


Sthaaee | 
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ald 
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ill be 
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case of tools and equipment. 

Labor: Walsh-Healey provisions are extended to Army and Navy negotiated 
contracts, but the stipulations and representations of Section 1 and laws 
requiring an 8-hour day on Army and Navy contracts may be suspended 
by the President. Overtime, however, must be paid for at time-and-a-half. Aliens 
may be employed on secret, restricted, or confidential contracts only upon written 
consent of the Secretary of War or Navy, under penalty of heavy fine or im- 
prisonment for violation. 

Piant Expansion: Secretaries of War and Navy may build, operate and main- 
nin new plants, facilities, buildings or utilities, either by government personnel 
x through commercial manufacturers under contract, and may later dispose of 
such plans and facilities as they see fit. Also, they may take over plants if 
necessary, the Secretary determining the compensation to the owner. 

Modification of Contracts: Existing contracts may be modified where neces- 
sary to accellerate production. 

Sales Abroad: An amendment was added from the Senate floor prohibiting 
the sale of Army and Navy supplies to the Allies without certification by the 
Secretary of War or Navy that such material is not “essential” to the national 
defense. Eliminated was a more rigid provision that the material could not 
be “useful” to the national defense, which would virtually have barred any 
cfective aid of this kind. 

PROFITS WERE SEVERELY CUT in a provision lowering the per- 

centage of profit allowed on government aviation contracts from 12 to 7 

percent of contract price on negotiated contracts and 8 percent on 

contracts awarded by competitive bidding. Further, the law requires 

that cost of performance be taken into consideration as well as contract 

price and limits profits on this basis to not more than 8.70 percent in 

the case of competitive bid contracts. 

Explaining this provision to the Senate, Chairman Walsh (D., Mass.) of the 
Senate Naval Affairs Committeee said that originally limitations on both ship 
ind aircraft construction were fixed at 10 per cent, but that “in some mysterious 
way" the 12 per cent allowance for aircraft slipped in during 1939 “in some 
Army bill.” There was a great deal of talk about “high profits” made by 
urcraft manufacturers over the past few years and the need for safeguarding 
the government against undue costs in “preparing to defend America.” 

* * * 

GOVERNMENT FINANCING for national defense production was given 
almost unlimited scope through the bill liberalizing operations of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. Federal Loan Chief Jesse Jones may use the re- 
sources of the RFC to expand existing plants, build new ones, buy equipment 
and if necessary create and operate war industries under government manage- 
ment. Or he may lease such factories to commercial manufacturers. 

Meanwhile, private banking put in a plea for an opportunity to share in 
financing for defense. Treasury Secretary Morgenthau promised that private 
interests will have first chance, but pointed out that the government does not 
expect — business to undertake the risks of supporting enterprises conducted 
wlely for “military purposes.” 

Expansion of the aviation industry, under the guidance of William 
8. Knudsen, will follow the release of Federal funds for aircraft orders 
on July 1. Army and Navy procurement programs are already plotted. 
with emphasis on filling out existing unused capacity and spreading 
business, to be supplemented by whatever expansion may then be 


necessary. 

Hundreds of towns are angling for plants and for the new NACA aircraft 
mgine laboratory. Rumors of centralized development in the Tennessee Valley 
region are met with counter-arguments as to the dangers of moving in too close 
oe Mexican border. Washington is buzzing with local representatives and 

rs. 

OTHER LEGISLATION passed or pending raises Naval aircraft strength to 
15,000 planes, extends CAA jurisdiction to experimental airmail operations, in- 
Freases the size of the Air Corps, increases WPA participation in airport con- 
= regulates cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts, establishes priority as to orders 
or export, and makes other provisions too extensive to enumerate. 

A PHILOSOPHY of national service may not be out of place in this column 
nd in these times. One of America’s most successful figures in aviation re- 
td recently in private conversation that the trouble today springs from 
ear that we may have to give up something. “When I started out in life.” 
Said, I didn’t have a thing and I would gladly give up everything I've made 
a will help preserve the way of life that offered me the opportunity to make 
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Hemisphere Defense 
Washington, D. C. 
June 10, 1940. 
To the Editor: 

The whole country has rushed into 
approval of a five billion dollar national 
defense program, but is somewhat 
vague as to just what should be bought 
with all that money. 

I, for one, propose that the least 
expensive defense, and a defense that 
will write off its own cost, lies in 
American control of all commercial air- 
line service over the entire Western 
Hemisphere. 

European experience in the last few 
weeks has shown the value of air 
transportation entirely distinct from the 
fighting power of aircraft. 

Air transportation is suggested, not 
merely because it is rapid, but because 
its total cost, including airways and 
airports, will be considerably less than 
the total cost of extending either high- 
way or railway service throughout Cen- 
tral and South America. 

The Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation estimates that the total in- 
vestment in all airports in the United 
States is only about one-third of a 
billion dollars and the total expendi- 
ture, investment, maintenance and opera- 
tion of all aids to civil air navigation 
run in the neighborhood of only thirteen 
million dollars a year. The thought 
that we are merely beginning to utilize 
this investment is indicated by the fact 
that domestic air ton mileage is now 
more than two and one-half times what 
it was only five years ago. 

Extension of such facilities through- 
out North and South America might 
involve the spending of a half billion 
dollars on airports and airways, but 
such expenditures would provide the 
Latin American countries with dollar 
exchange which in turn would enable 
them to buy American products. In 
the past we have loaned them money 
which they were unable to pay because 
of lack of dollar exchange. 

This development might also include 
the acquisition of present European 
dominated airlines in South America, 
and while this might seem to be ex- 
pensive, it is probably far less so than 
going to war with any of them. 

The Monroe Doctrine prevents ex- 
tension of European political control of 
American countries, but you may judge 
for yourself whether European com- 





mercial control of a_ transcontinental 
airline is more or less important than 
European political control of some little 
South American country 

Statistics published in AMERICAN 
AVIATION on May 1 show airline costs 
ranging from 56 to 65 cents per mile 
for airplanes capable of hauling three 
or four tons of freight—thus at a ton 
mile cost lower than railway express 
and railway first-class mail. None of 
these airplanes are now hauling freight, 
but if put into intensive freight service, 
the cost would go down to a point 
where volume traffic might be expected. 

If all of that five billion dollars is 
now put into military equipment, there 
is the possibility that much of that 
equipment would be obsolete before we 
are called upon to make use of it. On 
the other hand, if, say, 10 per cent of 
the money is put into hemisphere air- 
way development, we acquire the means 
of commercially profitable use of those 
airways, thus creating a system of actual 
HIGH-ways over which military equip- 
ment might move at any time that we, 
most es aardaeereet My may be required to 
move it. 

A READER. 


Col. Robins, Head Officer 
at Randolph Field, Dies 


Col Augustine W. bins, 57, com- 
manding officer of the Army Air Corps 
training center, Randolph Field, Tex., 
died of a heart attack June 16. He 
had been in charge at Randolph Field 
since Mar. 1, 1939. 

Early in 1935 Col. Robins was ap- 
pointed assistant chief of the Air Corps 
which post he held for four years, at 
the same time having command of the 
Materiel Division at Wright Field, 


Dayton, O. 
@Obituary 


CAPT. ROBERT M. LOSEY, aseistant 

U. 8S. air attache for Sweden, Finland 
and Norway, was killed near Dombas, 
bomb splinter. 
4 . engineer for 
NACA, died May 20, from injuries sus- 
tained when his sailplane crashed while 
being auto towed at Newport News 
Airport, Va. 





Boosts Travel 

A well known insurance Company 
is spending its own money to pro- 
mote air travel, according to John 
O. Briggs, district sales manager 
for American Airlines at Hartford, 
Conn. M. B. Brainard, president of 
Aetna Life Insurance Company at 
Hartford, Conn., recently elected to 
United Aircraft Corp.’s board of 
directors, has prepared a pocket 
timetable giving airline schedules 
between Boston and Washington, 
D. C., and has given it wide dis- 
tribution in that area 
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STRATOLINERS 


Now—T WA adds another “first” 


to its history-making record of con- 














































tributions to commercial aviation! 
T WA Stratoliners—first 4-engine, 
super-charged cabin airplanes to be 
placed in commercial service in the 
United States—open a new era in 


air travel! 


These great new ships span the 
nation in less than 15 hours, bring- 
ing to transcontinental air travel 
the luxury, speed and reliability 
proved over the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. 


With luxurious accommodations for 
thirty-three passengers, crews of 
five, new refinements and appoint- 
ments, T WA Stratoliners are truly 
“Hotels in the Sky”—a new setting 
for TWA's reputation for hospi- 
tality and precision. 


For Information, Reservations: 
Call Your Travel Agent or 
TWA Representatives Everywhere 


NEW MEANING... 
7: Fail 
Shien 
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AIR CARRIER RECORD 


(C. A. A. Applications, Hearings, Dockets) 








All American Aviation Oral Argument 

Most important question placed before the CAA by application of All American 
Aviation Inc. for permission to conduct mail and express pick-up service and 
Passenger operations in seven states is whether the pick-up device patented by 
AAA holds the answer to the country’s feeder line problem, Gerald B. Brophy, 
counsel for TWA and Eastern Air Lines, interveners, told Authority Members 
Harllee Branch and Edward P. Warner in oral argument, June 20. 

Approval of AAA's application, while not injuring present carriers immediately, 
would exclude them from future feeder operations with the pick-up equipment 
to which AAA holds patent rights, Brophy declared, stressing that trunk lines 
should be given opportunity to participate in feeder developments. 

Arguments were devoted in main to the advisory report issued May 21 by CAA 
Examiner Robert J. Bartoo urging dismissal of the application regarding 
mail transportation for lack of CAA jurisdiction over experimental air mail 
routes and denial of the application in other respects because public convenience 
and necessity had not been proved for carriage of persons and property. Brophy 
stated that when the examiner found that the public interest did not require 
the proposed service, he (the examiner) could do little else but admit lack of 
CAA jurisdiction and refer the case back to the Post Office Dept. which had 
established the operation. Lack of jurisdiction, he suggested, follows not from 
use of the pick-up gear, but from lack of need for the routes. 

William J. Donovan, AAA counsel, restated that company’s aim is to feed 
traffic into trunk lines rather than to compete for service, then added that 
the purpose of the Act is not to promote monopoly but to regulate competition. 
Answering Brophy’s charge, Henry A. Wise Jr., other AAA counsel, insisted that 
All American has no monopoly on pick-up devices, mentioning applications of 
other companies for certification of service using similar equipment. Position 
taken by AAA attorneys was that since the PO Dept. has reported favorably 
on the experimental operations, the CAA does have authority to issue a cer- 
tificate. 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines and Tri-State Aviation Corp., other interveners, 
were represented by Frederick Ballard and John W. Cross, respectively. 

AA Asks New Stops 

Hearing was held June 21 on application of American Airlines for stops at 

Windsor, Ont., and Niagara Falls, N. Y., on AM7. Complete story on page 21. 
Railroad Subsidiary Seeks Airline 

Seaboard Airways, railroad subsidiary, on June 21 filed application for routes 

from Boston to Miami and New Orleans. Complete story on page 10. 
UAL-WAE Merger Denied; Interchange Allowed 
The CAA on June 19 issued decisions denying application of United Air Lines 


for permission to merge with Western Air Express, but stated it will allow 
the two companies to interchange sleeper equipment at Salt Lake City. Com- 
plete story on page 12, 
United Rate Decision 
The CAA on June 22 issued a decision readjusting United Air Lines’ air mail 


pay on AM1, 11, 12 and 17. Complete story on page 21. 
PAA Gets New Zealand Certificate 
Pan American Airways on June 12 was awarded a certificate for a route from 
San Francisco to New Zealand. Complete story on page 23. 
Braniff Mail Recommended 
CAA Examiners F. W. Brown and John Belt on June 13 recommended that 
Braniff Airways be permitted to transport mail over its passenger-property route 
between Houston-Corpus Christi and Houston-San Antonio, paralleling Eastern 
Air Lines. Complete story on this page. 
TSA Denied Further Hearing 
Trans-Southern Airlines has been denied further hearing on its application 
for an Amarillo-Atlanta route, Both TSA and Braniff filed applications, and 
Examiner F. A. Law, Jr., recommended that Amarillo-Oklahoma City be granted 
to Braniff and that the remainder of the route be denied. 
UAL Asks to Intervene in 3 Cases 
United Air Lines has asked permission to intervene in the following cases: 
application of TWA for Los Angeles-San Francisco; Pacific Coast Airways for 
Los Angeles-Sacramento, and Oregon Airways for Portland-Salem-Albany-Eugene- 
North Bend-Marshfield-Bend Klamath Falls. 





Mail Recommended for Braniff 
on Route Paralleling Eastern 


Recommendation that Braniff Air- the United States, the postal 
ways be permitted to transport mail and the national defense.” 
over its present passenger-property If it can be concluded that Braniff’s 
route between Houston-San Antonio 2°2-mall service “meets a public de- 


Aer mand and aids in attaining the ul- 
and Houston-Corpus Christi, an over- timate objectives of the Act, the ap- 
all distance of 389 miles, was con- 


plication should be granted in order 


service 


tained in a proposed report released that the applicant may have the 
June 13 by CAA Examiners Francis benefit of government assistance in 
W. Brown and John W. Belt. the form of mail compensation,” the 


examiners said. 

Eastern’s AM42, the report noted, 
connects at Houston with the com- 
pany’s AM20 to New Orleans, at which 
point AM20 connects with the com- 
pany’s AMS5 for Atlanta, Washington 
and New York. “Thus route 42 is 
@ part of a through route by which 
Eastern provides service between south 
Texas and Mexican points and the 
east,” it said. “Braniff’s operations, on 
the other hand, between Houston and 
San Antonio and Corpus Christi are 


The service, if granted, will par- 
allel Eastern Air Lines’ AM42 be- 
tween the points named. Eastern se- 
cured the route under the old com- 
petitive bidding system of the Post 
Office Dept. with a bid of $0.00 per 
mile as compared with Braniff's bid 
of a fraction of a cent. Braniff has 
been flying the line since before the 
1938 “grandfather” period, but has 
not transported mail. 


The examiners concluded that the primarily of a local nature to meet 
amendment to. Braniff’s certificate the demands of these communities 
“will aid in the development of a for local transportation facilities.” 


well-rounded air transportation sys- 
tem adapted to the present and future 
needs of the domestic commerce of 


Braniff’s application was supported by 
the Post Office Dept., the report said. 
Braniff, the report said, “concedes 
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Clipper Route Opened ee e 
=—_ June 20 ae | 
™™ pacific Alaska Airways Lines 
=" Connecting Domestic Air- 

lines 


The gap between Alaska and the 
S. was closed June 20 when Pacij 
Alaska Airways, subsidiary of Pa 
American Airways, inaugurated twig 
weekly service between Seattle ay 
Juneau. The first flight north carrig 
671 Ibs. of air mail, including 21% 
first flight covers and 8,299 pieces ¢ 
regular air mail. Seattle-Juney 
elapsed time is 7 hrs. 40 min., cop 
pared with four days by steamer. 0m 
way fare is $95, round trip, $171. 
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is due to the inability of Eastern » 
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contends that the operation of mid. 
day schedules, designed to accommo 
date the local interests, will resy: 
in an increased use of air mai 
Braniff has been operating the no.- 
mail route at a loss, which in Im 
amounted to $17,634, without ca- 
sideration of aircraft depreciation 
trafic and advertising, and genen 
and administrative expenses, it wa 
said. 

In discussing the convenience and 
necessity, the report pointed out that 
among other things there are about 
15 military establishments in th 
territory adjacent to Braniff's routes} 
here involved “consisting of Arm 
and Navy air fields, hospitals, camps 
and forts, with a heavy concentration} 
in and around San Antonio. Sup 
plies for these forces are obtained 
through the ports of Houston and} 
Galveston, thus creating a necessity} 
for rapid and easy means of com] 
munication between these points.” | 





Hearings End on UAL 
Cancelation Suits 

After intermittent 
Apr. 1938, hearings in the Court ¢ 
Claims on United Air Lines’ sult 
against the U. S. Government resultig 
from the 1934 air mail contract ca 
celations closed on June 11, 

Both the Government and Units 
have until Sept. 1 to file propos) 
findings with Commissioner Richart) 
Akers, and will then be given unt! 
Oct. 1 to answer each other's findings 
Following this, Commissioner 
will submit his report and recommé- 
dations to the court. Each party tha 
may file exceptions and argue t& 
case before the court, following whid 
the final decision will be handed dow 
Under this procedure, it probably wl 
be late mext year before the case 5 
settled. 

The United companies—Pacific 4 
Transport, Boeing Air Transport a 
United Air Lines Transport Corp- 
filed suits totaling $3,110,555.43, rept 
senting mail payments due for 
1-19, 1934, plus damages on the 
of the canceled contracts. The Gover 
ment filed counterclaims agsilf 
United totaling $23,409,946.23. Pal 
Godehn, UAL attorney, handled ® 
case throughout for his company. 0 
Carl Ristine originally represented & 
government, but resigned to em 
private law practice, and Gen. W. ¥ 
Scott finished the case 
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*lthe CAA on June 22 — 
‘| United Air Lines’ air mail pay on 
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CAA Increases United Air Lines 
Mail Pay; Uses Airplane Mile Basis 
Company Had Asked Payment by Pound-Mile; Weight-Credit 


Trips Abolished; Retroactive Compensation Granted 
for 20-Month Period 


In its first rate decision involving 
one of the major domestic airlines, 
readjusted 


four routes, effective July 1, and also 
gwarded the company retroactive 











compensation from Oct. 27, 1938, to 
june 30, 1940. 
" After stating that all weight-credit 


trips. would be abolished and that 
payment would be for all mileage 
fown with mail, the CAA set the 
following rates, effective July 1; 18c 


per airplane mile on AMi, New York- 
San Francisco; 19c on AM11, Seattle- 
San Diego; 36c on AM12, Salt Lake 
City-Seattle-Spokane, and 37¢ on 
AM17, Cheyenne-Denver. Rates are 
hased on direct airport-to-airport 
mileage, but because UAL exceeds 
this mileage, appropriate allowances 
were made. 

The CAA, however, did not set the 
rates on the pound-mile basis re- 
quested by United. The company 
had asked 1.08 mills per pound-mile 
on AM1, 2.46 mills on AM11, 2.16 
on AM12 and 1.04 on AM17. If one 
rate was set for the entire system, 
UAL asked 1.32 mills. The CAA 
decision said that such requests, ap- 
plied to the pound-miles flown in 
1938 and translated to a mileage 
basis, would be 43.21c, 41.75c, 34.10c 
and 75.91c per mile, respectively. 

From Oct. 27, 1938, when the rate 
application was filed, to June 30, 
1940, UAL was given retroactive pay 
of 31c on AMI, 33c on AM11, 36c 
on AM12 and 37c on AM17. Under 
ICC rates, the company was receiv- 
ing 31c, 27c, 33 1-3c and 29c, re- 
spectively. 

Rates on AMI1 and 11 apply to 
300 Ibs. of mail or less, plus 7/10 
of one cent per mile for each addi- 
tional 25 Ibs. On AM412 and 17, 
rates also apply to 300 Ibs., but 
payment for 25 Ibs. excess is 214% 
of the base rates. 


Trips Considered 


The Authority said that the follow- 
ing trips were required in the inter- 
ests of commerce, and were con- 
sidered in fixing the rates: nine round 
trips between New York and Chi- 
cago, one round trip (in addition to 
the nine) between New York and 
Cleveland, five round trips between 
Chicago and Salt Lake City plus one 
additional Chicago-North Platte trip, 
three Seattle-Oakland round trips, 
one Seattle-Portland, eight Oakland- 
Los Angeles, only those trips re- 
quired by the Post Office between 
Los Angeles and San Diego, one 
Portland-Pendleton trip, three Chey- 
enne-Denver, and the Seattle-Van- 
couver non-mail route. 

Not considered in setting the rates 
were: schedules operating via Cam- 
den, a Des Moines-Omaha trip, a 
Sacramento-Oakland trip, a San 
Francisco-Oakland trip, and operation 
of the Boeing School of Aeronautics. 

Although considering Cheyenne- 
Denver, the CAA said the Post Of- 
fice Dept. “had declared the postal 
importance of the schedules operated 
on route 17 by heretofore designat- 
ing them for the carriage of mail, 
ut, . . . it appears that the opera- 
tions on route 17, with the excep- 
tion of one schedule, have not in 

past been commercially impor- 
tant, and that in the interests of 
eficient management, they should be 


placed, if possible, upon a more prof- 
itable basis in the future.” 

Concerning Seattle-Vancouver, the 
opinion said that statistics “indicate 
the existence of some commercial 
need for air transportation between 
Seattle and Vancouver, but do not 
appear to justify the operation of 21- 
passenger planes. In view of the fact 
that the Seattie-Vancouver operation 
represents a long-established route 
between the U. S. and Canada, we 
feel that, over a period of time, there 
may be commercial significance at- 
tributable thereto which would not 
attach to an otherwise similar domes- 
tic operation.” 


School Disregarded 
The Boeing School, the opinion 
said, does not represent a “part of 
petitioner's facilities which are used 
or useful in the transportation of 
mail.” 


The aggregate mileage anticipated 
for UAL’s approved schedules is 
17,269,704, the decision said. In ad- 
dition, “it appears that on the sched- 
ules in effect on May 1, 1940, petiti- 
tioner will annually operate approxi- 
mately 5,730,296 scheduled miles re- 
presented by other than approved 
schedules,” it stated. ‘Petitioner has 
also in the past operated varying 
amounts of second section mileage, 
principally in connection with approved 
schedules, but it appears that sufficient 
revenues have been realized in the op- 
eration of such second section mileage 
to meet the additional costs incurred 


thereby.” Consequently, the CAA 
said, it made no allowance for such 
mileage. 


Annual non-mail revenues which 
UAL may be expected to realize in 
the operation of its approved sched- 
ules (considered by CAA in fixing 
rates), were given by the CAA as 
follows: AM1, $6,184,400; AM11, 
$2,037,200; AMi2, $399,700 and 
AM17, $24,900. Among yearly ex- 
pense estimates were: direct flying 
expense, $5,359,000; direct flying 
maintenance, $1,150,000; direct flying 
depreciation, $1,335,000; indirect fly- 
ing maintenance, $540,000; indirect 
flying operations, $2,700,000; indirect 
flying depreciation, $285,000; traffic 
and advertising, $1,725,000; general 
and administrative, $1,225,000. 

A CAA spokesman said that the 
17,269,704 airplane miles anticipated 
under UAL's approved schedules is 
more than 60% greater than the an- 
nual total used in computing pay- 
ments under the ICC system. 


Airlines Increase Service 

With the addition of a 5:45 pm. flight 
from Washington for New York, June 
17, American Airlines has increased its 
round trips between these cities to 13. 
New southbound flight leaves New York 
at 5:05 pm. 

Boston-Maine Airways on June 14 
started operation of a third round trip 
daily between Boston and Montreal, 
with intermediate stops at Manchester 
and Concord, N. H., Montpelier-Barre 
and Burlington, Vt. 

United Air Lines and Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines have established 414 
hours service from Washington to 
Chicago via the Cleveland gateway. 
The flight, called the fastest Washing- 
ton-Chicago air service, leaves Wash- 
ington at 5:15 pm., arriving at 8:30 
pm. 


Capitol Ceremonies 





Airline district traffic and sales man- 
agers of Washington, D. C., who estab- 
lished the U. S. Capitol Airlines Ticket 
Office. Left to right: Herbert D. Ford, 
American Airlines; Donald A. Duff, 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines; Robert 
S. Littell, TWA; William D. Briggs, 
Eastern Air Lines; Gordon MacLaren, 
Northwest Airlines (visiting from New 
York), and D. Walter Swan, United Air 
Lines. 





Congressman Jennings Randolph (D., 
W. Va.), at left, and Congressman Dow 
W. Harter (D., Ohio), center, officiated 
at ceremonies marking the opening of 
the U. S. Capitol Airlines Ticket Office. 
New manager of the office is Charles O. 
Brahler, shown at right. 





AA Asks Windsor, 
Niagara Falls Stops 


Hearing was held June 21 on the 
application of American Airlines for 
inclusion of Windsor, Ont., and Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., as _ intermediate 
stops on AM7, New York-Chicago 
Northwest Airlines was present at the 
hearing as intervener. 

Ralph Damon, AA _ vice-president- 
operations, told CAA Examiner Thomas 
Wrenn that his company’s primary pur- 
pose in wishing to serve Windsor is to 


make connections at that point with 
Trans-Canada Air Lines. The latter 
company is expected to inaugurate 


Toronto-Windsor service about Aug. 1. 
If TCA does not operate such service, 
AA probably will not wish to fly into 
Windsor, he said. 

No additional equipment will be 
needed to serve the two cities, the wit- 
ness said, pointing out that the com- 
pany’s regular course now comes within 
10 miles of them. Because of short 
runways at Niagara Falls, however, 
service into and from that point neces- 
sarily will be subject to gross load and 
weather limitations, he added. 

Charles Rheinstrom, AA vice-presi- 
dent-sales, also stated that Niagara 
Falls can be served at present but that 
operations would not be “entirely satis- 
factory.” He said that present trips, 
and not new flights, will serve the two 


cities. Schedules at Windsor will be 
timed to connect with TCA, he ex- 
plained. 

Croil Hunter, president of NWA, 


testified that his company has filed ap- 
plication for Chicago-Windsor-Niagara 
Falls-New York, and that any service 
into those intermediate cities by AA 
would be “highly competitive.” 

Brief testimony also was given by F. 
B. Downing, manager of Niagara Falls 
airport. 


Cockrell to Cheyenne 
W. 8S. Cockrell of Chicago has been 
named maintenance inspector for the 
CAA in the Rocky Mountain region 
with headquarters at Cheyenne, Wyo., 
succeeding C. C. Chamblin who died 
recently. 
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VO Los Ameeies 


New Scenic Air Route 
Traverses Vast 
Vacation Area 


HE map above shows in de- 

tail vast wilderness 
playground now served by 
Western Air Express. The line 
bending to the eastward is the 
new scenic route from Salt Lake |. 
City to West Yellowstone, via 
the Grand Tetons, Jackson Hole 
and Old Faithful. Prominent |; 
newspaper men and aviation ex- : 
perts who traveled this route on 
a special guest flight, unani- || 
mously pronounced it one of the , 
world’s greatest scenic air trips. 
The map also shows the location 
of some of the most prominent | 
dude ranches and the best trout | 


fishing areas. 


the 





Western Air Express operates 
two schedules daily between | 
Salt Lake City and Great Falls, | 
in addition to the Scenic Special | 
direct to Yellowstone Park.| | 
There is also a special 30-minute } 
flight over the Park (small loon 
on map) from West Yellow-'} 


stone each afternoon. i 
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Word Portrait of a Dynamo 


George Chapline 
Vice President, Wright Aeronautical Corp. 








F ONE wished to paint a terse word 

picture of George Chapline, one 
would find no adjective in Webster's 
learned work more apt than “dynamic’’ 
—and yet even that would fail ade- 
quately to portray the well-known vice- 
president of sales of Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corp. “Dynamic’’ would give the 
verbal portrait its predominant color 
but to bring out the background tones 
there would have to be added “graci- 
ous,” “appreciative,” “analytical,” “well- 
informed” and a few others. 

Those who know him, and through- 
out the country their number is legend, 
George Chapline has, during the 10 
years he has been associated with the 
commercial phase of aviation, built up 
a reputation for inexhaustible energy, 
ability and sociability second to none. 

A former lieutenant-commander in 
the U. S. Navy and a Navy pilot with 
all the intimate knowledge of flying and 
its problems which his Naval rank 
implies, his service record, replete with 
accomplishments, is clearly illustrative 
of the methods followed by the Navy 
in developing those qualities of leader- 
ship and organizing ability which have 
made Naval officers so valuable in the 
commercial aviation industry. 

Intimately acquainted with business 
conditions not only in this country but 
in Europe, South America, and the 
Near East as the result of extensive 
travels, trained in aeronautical engineer- 
ing through post graduate work at the 
U. S. Naval Academy and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and thoroughly 
appreciative of shop practice through 
assignments during his service career, 
Chapline has risen to vice-president in 
charge of sales and service of Wright 
Aeronautical from director of service 
in the last 10 years. 

Chapline was born at Lincoln, Neb., 
where he received his early education 
in the elementary and high schools of 
that town. In 1912 he entered the 
United States Naval Academy at An- 
napolis and was graduated in 1916. 
It is interesting to note that a brother, 
Vance Chapline, who had preceded him 
to Annapolis, is now a Navy captain. 
While a midshipman, Chapline made 
two extended European training cruises 
covering the Mediterranean and North- 
ern European ports which gave him an 
insight on conditions in Europe prior 
to the first World War. 

U graduation from the Naval 
Academy in June 1916 he was com- 
missioned ensign and was selected as 


one of the original officers to man the 
U. S. S$. Arizona, which, commissioned 
in October 1916, was the Navy's newest 
dreadnaught at the time. Here he as- 
sumed command of a three-gun, 14-inch 
turret which turret made the highest 
record for its type in the annual gun- 
nery competition. Chapline remained 
aboard the Arizona for a period of 
three years, which period included our 
participation in the World War, and 
received his promotion to lieutenant 
junior grade in Oct. 1917 which was 
followed on Jan. 1, 1918, by a promo- 
tion to lieutenant senior grade Upon 
his return from Europe on Dec. 26, 
1918, he was among the officers and 
Navy enlisted men who were reviewed 
by the Secretary of the Navy. Chapline 
accompanied the Arizona to the Near 
East where it had been assigned to 
protect the rights of American citizens 
during the disturbances at Smyrna, Tur- 
key. Stationed in Half Moon Harbor 
at Smyrna, Chapline observed the land- 
ing of 20,000 Greek troops and the 
resultant battles which play a promin- 
ent part in history. 

During his assignment aboard the 
U. S. S. Columbia, Chapline was selected 
for training in aviation and detailed 
to the Naval Air Station at Pensacola, 
Fla. His interest in aeronautics which 
led him to seek flight training dates 
back to his first year at Annapolis in 
1912 where he observed the Navy's 
pioneering aviation activities—Annap- 
olis being the Navy aviation center at 
the time. At the conclusion of his 
training period he remained at Pensa- 
cola and was placed in command of the 
old N-9, or elementary training squad- 
ron where all Navy aviators received 
their elementary training at the time. 

It was during this period that Chap- 
line assisted Comdr. Dodd and the late 
Lt. Comdr. Rodd in experiments with 
early radio homing devices installed at 
Pensacola in a H-16 type Navy Patrol 
Boat, acting as pilot throughout these 
tests. These flights were made from a 
distance at sea and terminated at the 
Naval Air Station. 

In 1922, Chapline returned to An- 
napolis for post-graduate work in aero- 
nautical engineering. This was sup- 
plemented by a year as executive as- 
sistant to the works manager at the 
Naval Aircraft Factory at Philadelphia 
where he came into intimate contact 
with shop practices, aircraft manufac- 
ture and engine repair and maintenance. 

Later, he was assigned to the Mas- 
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Increased activity at Pan American 
Airways base at LaGuardia Field New 


York, is indicated by this view of 
four Clippers lined up, preparatory to 
inauguration of a third weekly trip 
to Europe, which began June 18. 





sachusetts Institute of Technology for 
further post-graduate for Masters De- 
gree courses in aeronautical engineer- 
ing, completing this work in 1925. He 
then returned to Annapolis again to 
organize an aviation ground school 
course for midshipmen, which was 
made part of the curriculum at the 
Naval Academy. 

When this task was successfully com- 
pleted, Chapline put in a short tour of 
duty at the materiel division of the 
Army at old McCook Field, Dayton, O., 
as a liaison officer. Late in 1925 he 
was again transferred to sea in charge 
of aviation details aboard the U. S. S. 
Maryland and later the U. S. S. Cali- 
fornia, battle fleet flag ship. Here he 
had charge of planes operated for gun- 
nery, scouting, and observation pur- 
poses launched from catapults and 
landed at sea abreast the fleet operat- 
ing area. He continued his sea duty 
stationed aboard the aircraft carrier 
U. S. S$. Langley where he organized 
and later commanded the first fighting 
plane squadron (Fighting Plane Squad- 
ron No. 2) employing enlisted pilots; 
all previous squadrons had been en- 
tirely manned by officer pilots. 

In June, 1927, Chapline was com- 
missioned lieutenant commander. His 
command, of Fighting Plane Squadron 
No. 2, was in September based aboard 
battleships of the battle fleet, he as 
commanding officer returning to the 
U. S. S. California, the flagship 

The spring of 1928 brought a trans- 
fer to the Navy Dept. at Washington 
where he was assigned to the planning 
division of the Bureau of Aeronautics 
His particular duties in this position 
consisted of following the military 
characteristics of planes under devel- 
opment and of the planes on the Navy's 
experimental program. While at the 
Bureau, he flew a Keystone Amphibian 


in the Curtiss Marine Trophy Race, 
finishing among the leaders. 
In Jume 1929, Chapline resigned 


from the Navy to become director of 
service of Wright Aeronautical. Ac- 
companied by Comdr. Bruce G. Leigh- 
ton, director of sales and service, he 
flew the Wright company’s Whirlwind- 
powered tri-motored Ford in a border- 
to-border, coast-to-coast, 40-day air tour 
of the U. S. The purpose of this air 
tour was a survey of aviation conditions 
throughout the country and through 
this medium Chapline obtained inti- 
mate knowledge of the problems of 
commercial aviation 

The Wright tour was followed by 
the National Air Tour during which he 
was also at the controls of the tri- 
motored transport. The Ford tour of 
1929 lasted 28 days. All told Chapline 
flew more than 30,000 miles during his 
first year with Wright Aeronautical 
and landed in 42 states of the Union as 
well as points in Canada. 

In 1930, Chapline was elevated to 
the position as assistant director of 
sales and service and in 1933 became 
sales manager of the company, the posi- 
tion he held until elected by the board 
of directors of Wright Aeronautical to 
vice-president in charge of sales. His 
rise from director of service in 1929 to 
vice-president in 1935 is a testimonial 
to his management of the sales and 
service department. 
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AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE, 
Daniel J. Brimm Jr. and H. Edw: 
Boggess; Pitman Publishing Corp, ; 
W. 45th St., New York, N. Y.; & 
pp.; $2.50. 

This book, in my opinion, contajp 
the most complete and comprehensiy| 
instruction I have seen on the maing 
mance of aircraft structure, coverip 
wood, fabric and metal airplanes, 
might be used either in connection wig 
ground school courses pertaining to th} 
maintenance of aircraft structure or x 
a textbook by skilled mechanics, as ; 
describes in detail how the work shoul 
be accomplished and includes mug 
data of material value. 

Frank E. Cald wel! 

SKY ROADS, by Ernest K. Gam 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 393 4th Ave | 
New York, N. Y., 124 pp.; $2. 

Here’s a book the family will 
battling over, because it holds apped| 
for the old man and the kid in scho 
alike. Ernest Gann, first officer m 
American Airlines, hasn’t been an avi: | 
tion enthusiast all his life. He yearng| 
for histrionic talent while at Culve 
played on Broadway after being grady 
ated from Yale, and wrote what k 
himself terms incredibly bad play 
which were never produced! 

Then he went to Hollywood, dida’ 
like it, and bought an airplane, and k 











First Officer Ernest K. Gann, Amer 
ean Airlines, author of “Sky Roads” 








hasn't been far from flying ever since 
That's all he wants to do. Except, of 
course, to write this decidedly enter 
taining book which skips briefly from 
the earlier days of flying to airline 
operation routine as it is practiced 
today. 

If you want to know what makes a 
airline tick, read Gann's story. If you 
want to ride with the pilots in an ai: 
line cockpit, read his yarn. Well illus | 
trated, it’s one you'll read, put down 
and then pick up and read again. An 
it doesn’t make American Airlines mad 
to be identified as Ernest Gann's boss! 

A. H.S. 


AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK FOR 1946, 
edited by Howard Mingos. Pub 
lished by the Aeronautical Chambe | 
of Commerce, 30 Rockefeller Plazs, | 
New York, N. Y. Profusely illu: | 
trated. 22d Annual Edition. 532 | 
pp.; $5. 

The twenty-second annual editioa 
of the Aeronautical Chamber's yeat 
book maintains the high standard 
the past. As before, it is a complet 
word picture of aviation in 1939 with 
more than the usual significance. 

Mr. Mingos’ comments on the pres 
ent war have punch and commot 
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sense. If anything, the new editio® 
is more comprehensive in scope than 
previous editions. 

For a summary of air transporte 
tion, aircraft, aircraft engines, air 
ports, accessories, statistics—what 
ever it is, the chances are the answet 
is in this reliable volume. To s¥ 
more would merely be repeating what 
we have said about earlier editions. 

W. VW. P. 
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San Francisco-New Zealand Route 
Awarded to Pan American Airways 


Issuance of a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity to Pan Ameri- 
can Airways Co. (Nev.) for a route 
from San Francisco to Auckland, New 
Zealand, via Los Angeles, Honolulu, 
Canton Island and Noumea, New 
Caledonia, was announced June 12 
by the CAA. Under terms of the 
certincate, PAA will not be per- 
mitted to transport local trathc be- 
tween points in the continental U. S. 

In his proposed report on the ap- 
plication, CAA Examiner F. W. 
Brown had recommended that be- 
cause PAA already operates San Fran- 


| cisco-Honolulu, the New Zealand 
certincate Should start at the latter 
point. He also stated that a Los 
Angeles stop was not required. The 
CAA, however, started the line at 
San Francisco and allowed the Los 
Angeles stop. 

Despite the additional cost, “we 


find that the significance of the pro- 
posed service to the national interest. 
and especially to the national defense, 
justifies the designation of Los Angeles 
as an intermediate point,” the CAA 
said. Inclusion of the city would cost 
$51,000 during the first year, when it 
would be served westbound only, and 
$65,000 during the second year, with 
service in both directions. These ad- 
ditional costs could be met by rev- 
enues resulting from two additional 
through passengers and one additional 
Honolulu passenger, or from one ad- 
ditional through passenzer and three 
additional Honolulu passengers orig- 
inating in that city, the CAA said. 

At present, steamer connections be- 
tween the U. S. and New Zealand and 
Australia take 17 days in transit and 
are limited to one round trip per 
month, the CAA stated, pointing out 
that PAA's service will shorten the 
time to 412 days and will be inaugur- 
ated on the basis of one round trip 
each fortnight. 

PAA sought the certificate under the 
“grandfather” clause, stating that it 
did not operate schedules during that 
period because of conditions beyond 
its control (loss of Samoan Clipper, 
Jan. 11, 1938). The CAA refused this 
application, but found that the public 
convenience and necessity required 
the route. 


In finding PAA fit, willing and able 
to perform the service, the decision 
peinted out that PAA will transfer 
one of its four Boeing 314's from 
trans-Atlantic service to the route. 
When the six new Boeing 314-A’s are 
delivered in 1941, the other 314's will 
be transferred to the Pacific for use 
both to Hong Kong and New Zealand. 

On the cost of the service, the de- 
cision said: “On the basis of the 
additional costs which would be in- 
curred over and above those incident 
to the operation of applicant's San 
Francisco-Hong Kong service, appli- 
cant estimates that the operating 
costs of the proposed service will ap- 
proximate $1,459,500 during the first 
year, and $1,492,836 during the second 
year of operation. The additional ex- 
penses so estimated include direct ex- 
penses ... and indirect expenses 

“On the basis of there also being 
allocated to the New Zealand service 
@ proportionate part of the cost of 
operating the existing San Francisco- 
Hong Kong service due to the joint 
use of facilities and personnel by the 
two services, applicant estimates the 
cost of the New Zealand service at 
$1,773,167 for the first year of oper- 
ation. This would involve a transfer 
from the San Francisco-Hong Kong 
service of an allocated sum of $313,667 
out of the costs now borne entirely by 
that service. 

“Revenues derived exclusively from 
the operation of the service between 
San Francisco and Auckland are es- 
timated by applicant at $442,836 
during the first year of operation and 
$512,580 during the second year, 
exclusive of U. S. mail pay . . . Treat- 
ing all anticipated revenues from the 


New Zealand service and the ex- 
isting Hong Kong service derived 
from local U. S.-Honolulu traffic as 


being revenue common to both serv- 
ices, and allocating them between the 
two services on the basis of the com- 
parative payload available for com- 
mercial traffic on the aircraft to be 
utilized on the respective services, 
applicant estimates the anticipated 
revenue on the New Zealand oper- 
ation, exclusive of U. S. mail pay, 
at $413,925 for the first year of 
operation.” 





Pilot Blamed for UAL 
Rock River Accident 


The Jan. 11 crash of a United Air 
Lines Douglas sleeper on the Rock 
River at Moline, Ill., was probably due 
to the “action of the pilot after over- 
shooting the landing area in attempt- 
ing to pull up and make another ap- 
proach, which maneuver was beyond 
the capacity of aircraft NC18105 under 

conditions with only one 
engine operating,” according to an 
accident report issued by the Air 
Safety Board recently. 

The captain and first officer sus- 
tained minor injuries, while the five 
passengers and stewardess were un- 
hurt. Damage to the plane was major. 

Contributing factors were given by 
the ASB as (1) failure of the left en- 
gine in flight, and (2) failure of Capt. 
Charles Wheeler to orientate himself 
properly before making an approach 
for a landing at the Moline airport. 

Recommendation was made that the 
CAA “require all scheduled air car- 
tiers to remove master rod bushings 
and articulated rod bushings during 
all major engine overhauls and make 

aflux inspections of all affected 
surfaces for corrosion pits and cracks.” 

The plane’s left engine failed 10 
miles west of Iowa City due to the 
failure of the strap section on the 
piston pin end of the master rod in 
the front bank of cylinders, the re- 
port said. Capt. Wheeler elected to 
Teturn to Moline and became con- 


fused as to directions after breaking 
through the overcast, making an ap- 
proach for a landing at Moline in 
a northeasterly direction when he 
thought he was landing northwesterly, 
it explained. After discovering the 
error in direction, Wheeler applied full 
power to the operative engine to 
make another approach, but could not 
gain sufficient altitude to clear ob- 
structions. The plane struck the top 
of a tree and settled onto the ice- 
covered Rock River. 

Upon disassembly of the left engine 
the ASB said it found that the front 
bank of the power section was com- 
pletely demolished and that the con- 
necting rods were all broken loose 
from the pistons. The National Bureau 
of Standards report stated that “al- 
though the failure occurred only 13 
hre. and 45 min. after Magnafiux in- 
spection failed to disclose a crack, it 
is likely that the crack was present 
at the time, but escaped detection 
because the wrist pin bushing had not 
been removed from the rod... It 
is the opinion of this Bureau that the 
bearing bushings and sleeves should 
be removed for Magnaflux inspections 
of the rods to permit the bearing 
surfaces to be examined for corrosion 
pits as well as for cracks.” 


Weaver From UAL to Boeing 
Boeing Aircraft Co. shortly will an- 
nounce appointment of C. B. Weaver 
as an executive. He has been super- 
intendent of maintenance for United 
Air Lines. 


Eastern Promotes 


Davis and Parker 


Appointment of Capt. F. E Davis 
as superintendent of flight training 
and Capt. Erlon H. “Pete” Parker as 
operations superintendent of the east- 
ern division, has been announced by 
Sidney L. Shannon, vice-president— 
operations, Eastern Air Lines. 

Capt. Davis will develop and super- 
vise the company’s flight training pro- 
gram, develop new flight equipment 
and coordinate with the engineering 





Parker 


Davis 


and maintenance personnel in all mat- 
ters involving procurement and de- 
velopment of new flight equipment 
He will be based at LaGuardia Field, 
New York. 

As superintendent of operations, 
eastern division—from New York to 
Miami—Capt. Parker will be in charge 
of all flight personnel flying between 
Miami and Atlanta. Capt. Harry H. 
Pabst, western division manager, will 
continue in jurisdiction of the At- 
lanta-Miami segment of EAL's routes. 

Capt. Davis for the last three years 
has served as check pilot. Capt. Parker 
joined Pitcairn Aviation Inc., predeces- 
sor company of EAL, in 1929 


Tests on 24-Hour Basis 
Engine test runs at the Army Air 
Corps’ materiel division at Wright Field 
are going on a 24-hour basis at once, 
it was announced recently. The di- 
vision has seven torque stands, with 
two larger ones under construction. 
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Airline Personnel 











San Hadden, clerk in the operations 
office of United in Chicago, has been 
transferred to Denver as assistant to 
C. M. Wall, station manager. He is suc- 
ceeded in Chicago by R. J. Miesse, 
transferred from New York. 


New sales representatives in TWA's 
Washington traffic office are J. Wilson 
Reed of Washington and Dave High- 
tower of Kansas City, Mo. New reserva- 
tions and sales representatives are 
Elmer M. Bryan of Philadelphia, Frank 
William Dunn of Washington, and 
L. Denton of Birmingham, Ala. 

W. A. Campbell of United's dispatch 
department in Burbank, Cal., has be- 
come station manager at Bakersfield, 
succeeding R. J. Schatz who has been 
transferred to station manager at Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

department awarded 
Capt. A. Barrie and Joseph 
O'Neill, station manager at Salt Lake 
City, annual traffic department awards 
for service outside their line of duty. 

Floyd L. Aker has been promoted by 
Inland from reserve captain to captain 
with headquarters at Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Helen Marion of Montreal, Que., one 
of the original five stewardesses hired a 
year ago by Canadian Colonial, has 
been promoted to the position of chief 
stewardess instructress, it was an- 
nounced by F. L. Duncan, vice-presi- 
dent-operations. 

Margaret McNamara has become the 
first full-time woman counter salesman 
on United's system. She was promoted 
to this post in the Seattle traffic office 
after serving three years as stenog- 
rapher and switchboard operator. 

F. V. Arny, recent graduate of Boeing 
School of Aeronautics; has been em- 
ployed by Northwest as meteorologist 
at Spokane. 

New TWA first officers are R. L. 
Pusey, John E. Harrington, William A. 
Perrin, Allan B. Lullman, William M. 
Flanagan, Floyd Valentine, C. J. Messer 
and Robert B. Mueller, all based at 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Sydney D. Smith has been transferred 
by Pan Am from New York to Chicago 
where he headquarters in the district 
traffic office at 114 S. Clark B8t. 

Erle D. Murphy has been added to 
the ranks of Inland’s first officers who 
headquarter at Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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In what it termed ‘a final effort 
to safeguard the flying public,” the 
Air Safety Board, “after striving in 
vain” to get CAA action on its rec- 
ommendation of May 24 to ground 
all Beechcraft bi-planes “because of 
a disastrous series of structural fail- 
ures in flight,” on June 10 made pub- 
lic its recommendations and corres- 
pondence to the CAA on the subject. 

The CAA immediately issued a 
statement explaining that “flutter,” 
the alleged cause of several accidents, 
can occur only within certain small 
ranges of speed, and that all Beech- 
craft owners of types affected had 
been informed by wire not to fly 
at more than 160 mph. in smooth 
air, 140 mph. in rough air, and to 
do no instrument flying. These limi- 
tations were “as effective as _ the 
drastic and unnecessary grounding 
order” recommended by the ASB, it 
said. 

On June 12, the Beech Aircraft Corp. 
announced that it felt that the “funda- 
mental problem is that of safety edu- 
cation for pilots.” The company said 
that a series of fatal accidents has 
occurred to pilots who were not trained 
in instrument flying and who were not 
rated as qualified instrument pilots by 
the CAA. All the accidents, it added, 
occurred while the pilots were at- 
tempting to fly their airplanes blind 
in bad weather. 

ASB correspondence stated that a 
fatal Beechcraft accident on June 4 
“would have been avoided if the Au- 
thority had acted promptly to effec- 
tuate the Board’s recommendations of 
May 24.” It also said that the CAA 
has been “wholly unwarranted in al- 
lowing the continued use of this type 
aircraft either by private owners or 
charter operators catering to an un- 
suspecting public,” pending the out- 
come of a recheck of the airworthiness 
of Beechcraft bi-planes which is being 
conducted by the NACA at the request 
of the ASB. 

The Board’s May 24 recommendation 
was that the CAA take immediate steps 
to ground all Beechcrafts having the 
same wing and aileron structure as 
those involved in accidents on May 10 
and 19, pending an investigation of 
failed parts and completion of vibra- 
tion tests on a similar plane. Inde- 
pendent vibratory and flight tests by 
the NACA also were asked. 

On June 6, ASB members Tom Har- 
din and C. B. Allen in a letter to the 
CAA remarked that 10 days had elapsed 
without CAA action and that on June 
4 another Beechcraft “disintegrated 
in flight” near Catskill, N. Y., killing 
Wallis C. Bird, prominent New York 
flier. “His death clearly would have 
been avoided if the Authority had 
acted promptly to effectuate the 
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Air Safety Board, CAA Clash 
Over Beechcraft Restrictions 


Board’s recommendations of May 24,” 
Hardin and Allen said. They added 
that the Board itself had taken steps 
to have the NACA conduct tests. 

“We are compelled to call your at- 
tention once again to the fact that 
a large number of airplanes of this 
design are currently being flown in 


the U. S. and other parts of the 
world,” Hardin and Allen said. “We 
believe that acquiescence in their 


continued use by the government 
agency which has publicly attested to 
their airworthiness is a definite men- 
ace to the safety of the flying public 
and a hazard that should be elim- 
inated without further delay.” 

In answering the ASB, the CAA 
stated that the former’s statement 
“would give the impression that the 
Authority has taken no action in this 
matter. The fact is that the Au- 
thority took action immediately upon 
receipt of the Board’s report to in- 
sure against the danger of recurring 
accidents to these planes.” The May 
24 recommendations “clearly referred 
to Beechcraft of the so-called E-17 and 
F-17 types,” it said, adding that on 
May 25 owners of all such types 
were informed of the limitations. “On 
May 26 the Authority had its own 
E-17 Beechcraft flown to Wright ,Pield 
for a complete flutter test in the Air 
Corps’ research laboratories.” 

Concerning the June 4 crash, the 
CAA said that the plane was a D-17 
type and not covered by the ASB 
recommendations. “However, on June 
6, a few hours after receipt of the 
Safety Board’s letter on this accident. 
the Authority wired the owners of all 
Beechcraft of types B-17, C-17 and 
D-17, imposing the same limitations of 
speed and use previously placed on the 
newer models,” it stated. 

Beech Aircraft Corp. pointed out 
that many of its planes have been 
flown in air races and that none 
of them “ever encountered any struc- 
tural difficulty even though some of 
them were considerably overloaded 
with long-range fuel tanks.” In South 
America, Beechcrafts fly regularly 
“through the most violent kind of 
instrument weather over great moun- 
tain chains, almost daily. Their pilots 
have experienced no difficulty because 
they are highly skilled and know ex- 
actly what they are doing at all 
times. This should indicate that it 
is not the turbulent air which de- 
stroys the Beechcraiis, but the mis- 
handling by the inexperienced pilots 
after encountering rough air while at- 
tempting to fly on instruments.” 

The company also stated that “the 
pilots who were involved in the fatal 
accidents were breaking the rules of 
the CAA by operating their airplanes 
blind without possessing a  pilot’s 
instrument rating. These rules are set 
up to protect pilots and passengers 
from just such occurrences. As is 
well known to experts, an untrained 
pilot trying to fly blind can easily 
become involved in high speed man- 
euvers and can, as a result, subject 
the structure of the airplane to over- 
loads which it cannot be designed to 
resist. 

“Beech Aircraft Corp. made a plea 
to members of the Air Safety Board 
to take steps to educate pilots to the 
dangers of attempting to fly blind 
without adequate instrument training, 
and it also sent a bulletin to all 
known pilots of Beechcrafts warning 
them against the dangers of any 
attempt at blind flight by non-quali- 
fied pilots. However, no manufac- 
turer can be expected to carry on an 
educational program for all the pilots 
in the country.” 


Airline Study Prepared 
A study entitled “The Air Lines” has 
been published by Stern, Wampler & 
Co. Inc., 231 S. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Til. 
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SEC Registrations 


HAYES INDUSTRIES INC. 


Registered are 30,597 $l-par common 
shares, with Van Grant & Co. under- 
writing 25,597 and Brown, Schlessman, 
Owen & Co. taking 5,000 shares. Stock- 
holders are selling 15,597 of the reg- 
istered shares to Van Grant & Co. for 
$103,876, Hayes Industries Inc. selling 
15,000 shares for $99,900. Public price 
was to be announced by amendment. 

Net proceeds to company of $95,596 
will be used for a new $40,000 building, 
brake testing equipment, machine tools, 
and to retire on July 1 all preferred 
stock ($26,880). Company occupies one- 
story plant of 61,268 sq. ft. at Jackson, 
Mich., manufacturing automotive and 
aircraft parts, latter including wheels, 
brakes, tail wheels & axles, beaching 
gears for flying boats. 

Certain officers & directors (including 
C. B. Hayes, president) own control of 
Aeroquip Corp., Michigan firm now in 
organization, to sell aviation & auto- 
motive products. Hayes officials also 
hold 1,573 of 4,400 outstanding shares 
of Lake State Products Inc., which is 
engaged in subcontract work, some of 
it for Hayes. 

Apr. 30 balance sheet shows assets of 
$950,888; current assets $638,127 (in- 
ventory $282,790; trade accounts receiv- 
able $312,866). Property, plant. etc. 
$299,170. Current liabilities $239,465. 
In nine-months ended Apr. 30, sales 





were $1,881,723, and net income mh 
$71,966 (against $138,123 in year ende 


July 31, 1939). 


Current SEC Reports 





GENERAL MOTORS CORP. reports 5 


holds 100% voting control of 


Engineering Co., Indianapolis (100 Our 
standing shares, of $100-par Common) 
The corporation owns 22.7% of the ym. 
ing stock of Bendix Aviation Corp., ay 
of the voting stock of Norm 


29.1% 
American Aviation Inc., all as 
31, 1939. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. g 
Mar. 1, 1940, owned 10,000,000 shares ¢ 
stock, ¢ 


General Motors’ 
23.3% of the class. 
BOEING AIRPLANE CO. 


common 


shares, to whose holders were 


for subscription 360,486 shares. 


of 272,232 shares were taken, 


88,248 remaining for underwriters, wy 
$2883 
Aggregate proceeds to company fm 
sale of the 360,496 shares, after com. 
(Origing 
appeared & 
Financial Review of AMERICAN Avi. 


received commissions of 


missions, will be $5,479,547. 
registration statement 


TION June 1.). 

AIR ASSOCIATES INC. 
formed Air Associates Inc., 
Jersey corporation, with capital 


000 $l-par shares, of which 1,000 hay 
company 
(Company will move to Bendix, N. j. 


been issued, all to parent 


shortly). 


States g 
May 10 there were outstanding 7209) 


on May 7 


Allisor 
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leaving 
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Wright Aeronautical Dedicates Huge 


Plant to Make 1,000 Engines Monthly 


Wright Aeronautical Corp. dedicated 
at Paterson, N. J., on June 14 one of 
the largest plants ever constructed 
under one roof, and Guy Vaughan, 
president of Curtiss-Wright Corp., told 
the large gathering at the exercises 
that 1,000 aircraft engines a month 
would be built in the new plant when 
it is in full production. 

Designed by Albert Kahn and erected 
in the record time of 57 days. Plant 
No. 2, as it is called, comprises 12.4 
acres under one roof. Parts of the 
plant have been in use since January 
but full-scale production is now get- 
ting under way. A Flag Day parade 
and celebation was held in connection 
with the dedication with civic leaders, 
the Army Air Corps and company offi- 
cials participating. 


Opening of the plant increas 
Wright Aeronautical’s plant facilitis 
from 1,000,000 sq. ft. last year » 
2,200,000 sq. ft. at present. This &® 


cludes the leasing of a factory 


as Plant No. 2 which has 540,000 sq. f 


On June 18 the company announce 
lots near it| 
original plant on which additional cels 


the purchase of W city 


for testing engines and other 


ings will be erected. 


Other of the Curtiss-Wright division 


have also expanded greatly 


the last year or two. Curtiss Aeroplay 


Division at Buffalo, N. Y., has 


its production, while Curtiss Propeliz 
Division at Clifton, N. J., has increase 


its facilities from 17,000 to 220. 
ft. in two years. 
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GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
Awards of $25,000 and Over 


Release Date Shown 








NOTE: Because of the increasing volume of government purchases, thi)| 
column hereafter will include only awards of $25.000 and over, with 
ception of aircraft contracts which will appear regardless of amount. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kan., 6/14, airplanes, $99,568 (CAA). 
ENGINES, PARTS, ACCESSORIES 


Hamilton Standard Propellers Div., United Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, Cond, 


6/14, propeller assemblies & controls, $238,280 (Air Corps). 


Hamilton Standard Propellers Div., United Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, Cond, 
s & controls, $31,500 (Air Corps). 
orp., Paterson, N. J., 6/14, maintenance parts for engit® 


6/14, propeller assembli 
Wright Aeronautical 
$258,320 (Air Corps). 


Ranger Aircraft Engines, Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., Farmingdale, 
6/15, aircraft engines, $5,489,308 (Navy). 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., Bethpage, 


$29,169 (Navy). 


Pioneer Instrument Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. 


& transmitters for B-17C airplanes, $31,920 (Air Corps). 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Switlik Parachute & Equipment Co., Trenton, N. J., 5/9, parachutes & spat 


parts, $378,140.40 (Air Corps). 


Moore Construction Co. Inc., Panama City, Fla., 5/9, runways & 
Naval Air Station, New Base Field, Pensacola, Fla., $206,618.50 (Na 
Ward Construction Co., Charleston, W. Va., 5/9, photographic labo 


Dill Pield, Fla., $39,400 (War). 


vy). 


N. ¥., 6/17, airplane pas 
J., 6/18 indicate 


Nn. 





drainage ® 
ratory, Mac 


American Builders, Seattle, Wash., 5/11, sectional buildings, $52,905 (An 


DeLuca & Son Inc., San 
Field, Cal., $30,740 (War). 
A. J. Honeycutt Co. Inc., 


MacDill Field, Fla. $67,980 (War). 


Francisco, Cal., 5/11, additions to hospital, 
Birmingham, Ala., 5/11, fire station & guard hou 
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STOCK COMMENTS 
By Philip P. Friedlander 


It is to ignore fundamental develop- ernment and that most of this will be 


ments to assert dogmatically that be- 
cause aviation securities have failed to 
keep pace with the general stock 
market that this portends much lower 
yalue for aviation stocks and bad times 
ghead for the industry. For the story 
js not all told by immediate average 
comparison. True, the popular Dow 
Jones Stock Industrial Index is about 
12 points above recent depressed values, 
and the airplane averages are now sell- 
ing close to newly-established lows. 
But this is only the refiection of the 
engulfing uncertainties that have de- 
veloped. 

France capitulates but the world 
does not know its terms. The British 
Empire unofficially asserts she will 
take over all the aviation orders that 
were given by her former ally; but then 
the major question of what lies ahead 
for England. Can she stand-off these 

ul foes? And, if the worst hap- 
pens, will the Federal government as- 
sume these orders? 

To add to the confusion, restrictive 
measures are introduced in our 
Congress limiting profits on all defense 
contracts. How will these bills finally 
work out? 

Unquestionably the defense program 
means large orders for all our aviation 
plants. Wall Street sources say that 
within the next 10 days an order for 
5,500 planes wiil be given by the Gov- 


for training ships. The new $5,000,000,- 
000 program for defense will naturally 
provide a large share for airplanes. 
While our demands will permit priority 
to the English as long as they are 
able to coup with the dictators, big 
orders will be rushed to the industry 
in order that large scale production can 
be attained. Surely the intelligent in- 
sistence of William S. Knudsen, produc- 
tion chief of the defense commission, 
that to expand the industry rapidly 
large orders must pour into the plants, 
will be heeded. This guaranty of 
sufficient business will assure activity 
for some time ahead and bring about 
the expansion that the world situation 
demands. 


The set-up as revealed suggests that 
at the moment the aviation manu- 
facturing companies which are located 
in the interior of this country will be 
the first beneficiaries of the new orders. 
These are the smaller companies and 
their equities are selling at reasonably 
low prices. Most of the manufacturers 
whose plants are located in the central 
western part of the U. S. turn out 
training ships for pilots. There will be 
a demand for about 4,500 ships of this 
type. 

It will be recalled the airline com- 
panies securities sold up to rather high 
levels during the latter part of April 
and around the first part of May. Since 
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Cuff Increases Efficiency 


4 
Illustration shows 
tional type of Curtiss Electric propeller 


how a conven- 


looks before (upper left) and after 
(lower right) being equipped with the 
new blade shank cuffs developed by 
Curtiss Propeller Div. of Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., Clifton, N. J., and now installed 
on many aircraft types of the Army 
Air Corps and the Navy. The cuff, of 
sheet aluminum alloy, continues the 
airfoil section of the blade to the 
hub, thus streamlining the blade shank, 
Through the use of cuffs, cylinder 
temperatures of aircooled engines can 
be lowered, takeoff thrust increased 
and blade shank drag of high speed 
installations reduced. 





then these securities have depreciated 
along with the rest of the market. 
Reports coming in show that these 
companies are doing tremendous busi- 
ness and increases are shown in their 
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Incidental Intelligence 

When fiying between Washington 
and Buffalo aboard a Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines plane, you'd be 
pretty safe if you just call the pilot, 
“Jimmie.” Five of the captains as- 
signed to this run were christened 
“James"”—they are James Gott, 
James Rinker, James Franklin, 
James Graham and James Shutt. 











reports all along the line. It appears 
that these stocks have been thoroughly 
liquidated. On any general market 
weakness this group should be singled 
out for speculative venture. 

The general aviation averages have 
an interesting implication. A low of 
36.50 was established during the week 
ended May 15. Despite the uncertainties 
prevailing, and despite intermittent 
liquidating spells, recent weaknesses, 
up to this writing, failed to penetrate 
this low point. The averages have 
backed and filled between 38-40 run- 
ning up summarily at one stage to a 
high of 42 only to erase this favorable 
indication by retreating to 37. A long 
line has been built.up by this process. 
This does signify a move of some 
distance when the major swing 
materializes. At 43 there will be flashed 
a bullish signal for an advance; at 36, 
a bearish signal, for lower prices. 

It is well to stress that the aviation 
manufacturing companies, despite 
recent Congressional developments, 
must and should have governmental 
backing for expansion. This will be 
reflected in due course in the prices of 
aviation securities. 


Big Navy Award to Fairchild 

Ranger Aircraft Engines, Division of 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., 
Farmingdale, N. Y., has been awarded 
a $5,489,308 contract for an _ undis- 
closed number of aircraft engines, it 
was announced June 17 








Airacobra Rights to Northrop 
Northrop Aircraft Inc, has acquired 
manufacturing rights from Bell Air- 
craft Corp. for the Aliracobra pursuit 
following conferences with the Allied 
Purchasing Commission. 











Commute 
to Cool 


Mountain 
Playgrounds 


Fly “America’s Fastest” 
and spend summer week- 
ends up among the cool 
pines in favorite Rocky 
Mountain playgrounds. 
Also direct Continental] 
service to New Mexico's 
Dude Ranch and Indian 
Country, and to Carlsbad 





Caverns, world’s largest 
and most spectacular cav- 
erns. 
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Plant Expansion, Production 





3 Engine Factories 
Required to Build Up 
Production to 50,000 


Although the majority of existing 
aircraft manufacturers are expanding 
plant space as rapidly as possible, 
30 new aircraft plants and three new 
aircraft engine plants costing $360,- 
000,000 will be needed to build up 
production to 50,000 military planes 
yearly, according to a study sub- 
mitted by the War Dept. to the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

The aircraft plants would cost 
$300,000,000, of which $240,000,000 
would be required for equipment and 
machine tools, engine plants $60,000,- 
000, with $48,000,000 devoted to 
equipment and machine tools. 

As a small beginning in this plant 
expansion program, the supplemental 
national defense appropriation bill 
provides the Secretary of War with 
$200,000,000 ($150,000,000 cash and 
$50,000,000 in contract authority). 
This amount is in addition to the 
funds granted to the President for use 
in carrying out the national defense 
program. 

Commenting on the study, Col. 
James H. Burns, executive officer to 
the Assistant Secretary of War, for 
industrial mobilization, emphasized 
that private industry is adequate to 
handle ali production for which cur- 
‘rent appropriations provide, and that 
the $200,000,000 is for the purpose 
of building plants that will take care 
of future needs. 

In the meantime, private organiza- 
tions in the aviation industry were 
stepping up production through ex- 
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War Dept. Study Recommends 
Thirty New Aircraft Plants 





panded plant space, employment and 


work schedules. 


NA Sees Potential 
of 540 Units Monthly 

Among these was North American 
Aviation Inc. at Inglewood, Cal. Ap- 
proximately 140 military planes per 
month now roll off North American's 
10 parallel production lines. 

“This output is capable of tremen- 
dous expansion under the stepped-up 
program now under way,” the an- 
nouncement said. “Production po- 
tentialities have been estimated as 
high as 540 planes per month. Keep- 
ing pace with production, employment 
has increased from 5,000 in February 
to 6,500.” 

Although February additions to the 
NA plant brought production space to 
the total of 770,000 sq. ft., even fur- 
ther expansions now are under con- 
templation. 


Allison to Occupy 
New Unit This Month 

Allison Engineering Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., will occupy a new factory unit 
this month. Additional construction is 
contemplated under the company’s ex- 
pansion program. 


Douglas Employment 
Passes 18,000 Mark 

With another thousand skilled 
workers added in the past month, 
employment has passed the 18,000 mark 
in Douglas Aircraft Co.’s Santa Monica 
and El Segundo, Cal., plants, it was 
learned recently. This is approxi- 
mately one-fourth of all factory em- 
ployes in America’s aircraft manu- 
facturing industry, according to tabu- 
lations of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Payroll in a recent week exceeded 
$550,000, an average of $110,000 per 
working day, or nearly $28,600,000 an- 
nually. Company's backlog now ex- 
ceeds $140,000,000. Maintaining pro- 
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San Diego Scene 
























Consolidated Aircraft Corp. has announced it will have the largest integrated 


aircraft plant in America, with 1,910,000 sq. ft. of covered and uncovered manu- 
. facturing space and 954,440 sq. ft. of contiguous airport land under option for — 


» further expansion if necessary. 


Consair’s backlog is over $70,000,000 consisting 


mostly of U. S. government work with some foreign orders. 


three 


duction around-the-clock in 
eight-hour shifts! the Santa Monica 
Plant employs 13,583, El Segundo 
4,449. 


Consair Will Have 
1,910,000 Sq. Ft. 

New buildings are taking form at 
the site of Consolidated Aircraft Corp 
San Diego, Cal., which about Aug. 1 
will become the largest integrated air- 
craft plant in America, the company 
has announced. New extensions will 
give Consair 1,910,000 sq. ft. of covered 
and uncovered manufacturing space. 

Consolidated recently was reported 
to be seeking an eastern or middle 
western site for a branch factory to 
augment its San Diego plant. This dis- 
closure was said to have been made 
by a company spokesman. 


Ranger Rushes Addition 
Which Will Triple Space 

Increase in plant facilities which will 
triple the floor space of Ranger Air- 
craft Engines Division of Fairchild 
Engine & Airplane Corp., Farmingdale 
N. Y., is being rushed to completion 
and is expected to be ready for occu- 
pancy within two months 

The expanded facilities will be used 
for the production of a $5,489,308 con- 
tract for engines recently received 
from the U. S. Navy It is believed 
that receipt of this contract gives 
Ranger the fourth largest aircraft en- 
gine backlog in the U. S. Including 
the Navy order, Fairchild Engine & 
Airplane Corp.'s backlog is estimated 
at $8,200,000. 


Harlow Co. Installing 
Heavy Power Machines 

Immediate installation of heavy 
power machinery to equip ite Al- 
hambra, Cal., plant for “war-time” 
production under the government’s 
preparedness program was announced 
by Harlow Aircraft Co.’s president, J 
B. Alexander. Now turning out all- 
metal private transports and trainers, 
Harlow is preparing to manufacture 
any types the War Dept. may assign to 
it. 


Piper Aircraft Building 
Three Plant Additions 

Piper Aircraft Corp., it has been 
reported, has engaged Hunting, Davis 
& Dunnelle, engineers, Pittsburgh, to 


construct three additions to its air- 
craft manufacturing plant at Lock 
Haven, Pa. 
Beech Board Votes 
To Jump Production 

Directors of Beech Aircraft Corp. 


Wichita, Kan., have voted to increase 
production substantially In addition 
to doubling the corporation's real es- 
tate holdings by the purchase of a 
quarter section of land adjoining its 
present holdings of 160 acres, a large 
hangar and workshop with an area 
of 37,500 sq. ft. now standing on the 
newly purchased quarter section will 
be used to house increased production 

















—— ae 
Aerial view of the new aircraft fas. 
tory of Aeronautical Corporation ot 
America at Municipal Airport, Midd. 
town, O. 





— 
facilities, and additional buildings wip 
be erected immediately for an enlarged 
plating and anodizing department, and 
for larger stockroom space. 


Taylorcraft Production 
Reaches All-Time High 


With a record of orders for 22 plang 


in one day, Taylorcraft Aviation 
Corp., Alliance, O., has reveaied that 
a 12% increase in shop personne] he 


been made and production lines an 
hitting an all-time high. Sales so fy, 
this year are 91% higher than in i199 
and the company is “giving from ty 
to three weeks delivery on new orden 
Within the past several weeks, man 
Taylorcrafts have been delivered to cus 
tomers who canceled long standing 
orders with other companies,” it wa 
stated. 


Cities File With ACCA 

Cities seeking aircraft or engine 
plants on sub-contract facilities ip 
connection with the national defens 
program are reporting information ia 
their applications to the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce in Washing. 
ton where the data are on file for the 
use of ACCA members and thos 
agencies of the government whic 
are concerned with the industrial 
phase of the defense plan. All ap 
plications are being made _ through 


the ACCA. 


Lycoming Property Comprises 
15 Acres and 300,000 Sq. Ft. 


Property of the Lycoming Div. of 
Aviation Manufacturing Corp. at Wi- 
liamsport, Pa., now comprises a total 
area of over 15 acres of land with 
brick, concrete and steel buildings pro- 
viding a manufacturing floor space of 
over 300,000 sq. ft., according to a com- 
pany statement. 

“With the addition of 200,000 sq. ft 
of manufacturing space obtained when 
Aviation Manufacturing Corp. acquired 
the assets of the Lycoming Manufac- 
turing Co. Jan. 1, the transfer of al 
New York offices of the Lycoming 
division to Williamsport, and the elec 
tion of the new president, Harry Wood- 
head, this division began the great 
est modernization and expansion pr 
gram in the company’s history,” th 
statement said. 


Negotiating for Lease 

International Aircraft Trading © 
Inc., New York, is reported to be De 
gotiating for a iease on 3812 acres of 
land on New York harbor, owned 7 
Bayonne, N. J., city government, 1 
erection of a plane plant. Frank M 
Bellanca, brother of G. M. Bellanca, 
is president. 











40 WORTH STREET, NEW 


Export Representati 
Aviation Equipment & 
ine. 2S Beover St, 
Cable 39 “Avi 
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-_W Centralizes 
Division Control 


curtiss-Wright Corp.'s St. Louis Di- 
an will be placed immediately under 
direct supervision of Burdette S. 
ht. vice-president of C-W and 
manager of Curtiss Aeroplane 
nivision at Buffalo, N. Y., according 
ko Guy W. Vaughan, C-W president 

Vaughan stated that the reason for 
Lentralizing all aircraft production 
under one head was “to make available 
to St. Louis the production experience 
in building military aircraft, on a mass 
production basis. that the Buffalo 
plant has attained during the last 25 


ft fas. 
ion 
Middle. 
ears 

p. N. Jansen, factory manager of the 
Buffalo division will supervise the ex- 
pansion and direct the manufacturing 
program of the St. Louis division 
Charles W. France, C-W vice-presi- 
dent and for several years general 
manager of the St. Louis division, will 
continue as general manager under 
Wright. 

Vaughan’s announcement said “vol- 
yme production is anticipated in the 


es will 


at, ang 


d that Pear future” on the new 36-passenger 
el ha fc-W tramsport recently completed at 
es am —St. Louis 
80 fe — 
1 , . Te 
+ Northrop’s N3-PB 
orde: = 
mm {Patrol Bomber Now 
0 CUS Ye , 
dig In Final Mockup Form 
it was 


Northrop Aircraft Inc.'s new N3-PB 
patrol bomber, orginally ordered in a 
%4-unit lot by Norway, stands in com- 
4 pleted mockup form, while parts 
already have been fabricated. Delivery 


gine | of the craft will be made at Los Angeles 
S i | Harbor, according to LaMotte T. Cohu, 
efense | general manager. 
on ia Although Cohu would not speculate 
utical | it was believed that Norway will con- 
shing- tinue interest in the order, and that 
\r the | this single-engine, long-range double- 
those | Pontooned craft will be flown by Nor- 
vhich | Wesians in conjunction with British 
strial operations in Norway 
"| Latest specifications released by 
ap- Northrop include: wingspan. 47 ft. 9 in.; 
ough J overall length, 34 ft.; height, 9 ft. 9 in.; 
gross weight, 10.500 lbs.; powered by 1.- 
00-hp. Wright Cyclone; cruising speed 
ses as seaplane, 228 mph.; dive speed for 
Ft bombardment uses, 296 mph.; landing 
+ #& i speed 72 mph. 
y. of Although its cruising range was not 
Wil- § given, it was said the ship has an over- 
total f load fuel capacity of 1,900 gal., a nor- 
with | mal capacity of 1,500 gal. It will carry 
pro- § a three-man crew. 
ce of Armament includes one 20-mm. shell- 
com- § fring cannon, two fixed wing guns, on: 
flexible upper rear cockpit gun and a 
j. f{ F similar gun beneath the rear cockpit 
when fIt carries 1,200-1,800 lbs. of bombs. 
uired § Stressed fora 2.800-hp. engine, the craft 
ufac- F could fly better than 300 mph., it was 
f all § learned. ———— 
ming Names S. A. Representatives 
elec- § Vultee Aircraft Inc. has appointed 
ood- F the following South American repre- 
reat- | sentatives: Armando Capriles. Armando 
pr | Capriles & Co., Apartado 265, Caracas. 
the | Venezuela; Gustavo A. Gonzalez, Air 
Mail Box 3598, Bogota, Columbia; El- 


mer J. Facuett, Hotel Bolivar 926, Lima 
Peru; Raul Besa, R. Casilla, 1782, San- 
Co j “ago, Chile; Tri American Aviation 
ne- | Nc.. John K. Montgomery, president 
of j Avenida Pte. Roque Saenz Pena 832. 
by Monteiro 
1110 


Buenos Aires, Argentina; 
for | ‘ranha & Cia Ltd., Caixa Postal 
Rio de Janeiro. Brazil 


Bell Test Pilot 


Brian v0. 





| 


Sparks recently 


was named chief 





test pilot of 
Bell Aircraft 
Corp., Buffalo, 
© 











American 


Production Manager 





John J. Borrup 
Has been appointed to the new post 
of production manager of Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Division of United 
Aircraft Corp. in a move designed to 
further increase engine production. 


P&W Promotes 3 
to Increase Output; 
Borrup to New Post 


Appointment of John J. Borrup to 
the new post of production manager 
and promotion of G. H. D. Miller to 
be factory man- 
ager and of 
Daniel Jack to 
be assistant fac- 
tory manager, 
have been an- 
nounced by H. 
M. Horner, gen- 
eral “manager of 
Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft Di- 
vision 





Borrup will be 
responsible for 
supervising the 
production of Miller 
P&W's sub-contractors, and coordinat- 
ing this with its own production fa- 
cilities. He has been associated with 
the United Aircraft division since its 
founding in 1925. As superintendent 
and later as factory manager, he has 
been in charge of production of all 
P&W engines since the first Wasp 
Previous to his association with the 
company, he was employed by Crane- 
Simplex Motor Co., Wright-Martin Co 
and Wright Aeronautical Corp 

Miller, newly 
appointed fac- 
tory manager 
who succeeds 
Borrup, has been 
assistant factory 
Manager of 
P&W since 1935, 
and prior to 
this served as 
technical ad- 
visor to the Ar- 
gentine govern- 
ment for two 








Jack 
He was associated with Wright 


years. 
Aeronautical Corp. for seven years 
and with Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor 
Co. for nine years. 

Jack, who succeeds Miller as assistant 
factory manager, started to work for 
the P&W division in Oct. 1925, two 
months after it was founded. He has 
been employed by several motor car 
and aircraft engine manufacturers 


Wichita Parts Co. Opens 
Aero Parts Manufacturing Co., Wich- 
ita, Kan., occupying 7,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space, on June 10 began the 
manufacture of aircraft parts. 
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HALL JOINS BENNETT 
Former Executive of Curtiss Airplane 
& Motor Co. Is New Vice 

President 
Goodwin Hall 
the president 


James who became 
assistant to 
Airplane & Mo- 
tor Co. in 1923 


has been elected 


of Curtiss 





vice - president 
and chairman 
of the executive 
committee of 
Bennet Air- 
craft Corp Ft 
Worth. Tex. He 
entered the 
aviation section 
of the U Ss 

Army immedi- Hall 
ately after entry into the World War 
and was commissioned first leutenant 
Shortly before the armistice he was 
transferred as flight commander to 
the 163 U. S. Squadron After return- 
ing from France he became an officer 
in the regular Army and was as- 
signed to duty in the office of the 
chief of the Air Corps 

In 1928, on an exploration trip into 
the James Bay region of northern 
Canada. motor failure forced Hall to 


land on a mountain lake in the wilder- 
ness where he was not found until the 
seventh day 


Timm’s Plastic Ship 
May Exceed Specs LOG 


Tests of the Timm “aeromold” plastic 
airplane to date have indicated that de- 
sign performance specifications, based 
on similar sized planes of metal and 


rivet construction, will be exceeded by 
about 10°,. spokesmen for Timm Ailir- 
craft Corp.. Van Nuys, Cal., said. This 
means that the top speed. originally 


slated at 140 mph., may go to 150 mph 
and the cruising speed from 129 to 139 
mph. with its 160-hp. Kinner engine 

R. A. Powell, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, said this about eventual 
production of the plastic craft: “Out- 
put of this ship is dependent solely On 
the number of jigs. molds and ovens 
(40 x 10 x 10 ft.) available. Potentially 
one oven could handle three training 
ships per day.” Powell added that mass 
production of the Timm plane would 
be spurred by the fact that it is built 
entirely of non-strategic materials”— 
triple-laminated plywood being the 
basis of the plane and a phenol-formal- 
dehyde derivative used at the “binder.” 

For the time being. at least, Timm 
will concentrate on the primary trainer 
and light sportsplane field, it was 
indicated. 

As testflown by Vance Breese, this is 
a 2050-lb. (gross) ship, with a 36-ft. 
span and 24-ft. 10 in. Overall measure- 
ment. Its fabrication makes for a ship 
20%. lighter than a similar sized meta 
craft. It is resistant to heat of more 
than 1,400 degrees F 


Moulding Tank Ordered 


A “super-size"’ moulding tank for so- 
called plastic airplanes and parts has 
been ordered for Duramold Aircraft 
Corp., a subsidiary of Fairchild Engine 
& Airplane Corp. The tank, 10 ft. in 
diameter and 28 ft. long, will be in- 
stalled in the Grand Rapids plant of 
Haskelite Manufacturing Corp co- 
owners of the Duramold process 


Sperry Consultant 


Appointment 
of Col. Hugh 
Knerr, formerly 


of the Army Air 
Corps, as a spe- 
cial consultant 
to Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co., was 
announced on 
June 15. He 
will act as con- 





sultant to the 
heads of the 
marine, aero- 


nautical and other departments of the 
Sperry organization. 





Young Executives 
Research from the files of 
‘American Aviation Directory” re- 
veals that the average age of the 
presidents of twelve of the leading 
U. S. airlines is 38.54 years. Young- 
est of these is 29 years, oldest 49 
In the manufacturing field, figures 
show that the average age of 20 
presidents is 44.65 years, with the 

youngest 32 and oldest 59 











Jobs Open 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission 
has announced examinations to fill 
aeronautical positions in the govern- 
ment These are (1) instructor, Air 
Corps Technical School, various grades 


from $2,000 to 
aeronautical 
and assistant 


with salaries ranging 
$3.800 a year; (2) associate 
inspector, $3,500 a year 


aeronautical inspector, $3,200 a year 
CAA; (3) aeronautical engineer, three 
grades salaries ranging from $2,600 
to $3,800, for professional engineering 
work in design, research, production 


regulation Full in- 
formation regarding examinations and 
proper application forms may be ob- 
tained from the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


word—minimum charge $1.00— 
Payable in advance 


or airworthiness 





7¢ per 





Aviation Institute of New York 
36-01S 35th Ave. 
Long Island City, New York 
C.A.A. recognized, aircraft and engine courses 
10 min. New York's North Beach Airport. 


DIVISION of FRANK AMBROSE, Inc. 
Dealers & Exports 
Airplanes, Engines & Accessories 





Because Parks has high standards 
of performance and actually main- 
tains these standards—two of each 
three students who enter succeed 
in maintaining them and are grad- 
uated—-you can have confidence in 
Parks graduates. They are men of 
proven ability. They know how to 
work. You can depend upon them 
to fit quickly into your organiza- 
tion. They know the meaning of 
self-discipline and each one has a 
basic knowledge of one major field 
of the industry. In building for a 
still greater future you will find 
these men a dependable asset. 


A letter, wire or phone call to Oliver 
L. Parks, President, will bring you 
information about any Parks stu- 
dents that are nearing graduation. 


PARKS AIR 
COLLEGE. Ine. 


Kast St. Louis, Ill 




















































































































































Give to the Red Cross War Relief Fund. 


Send contributions to your Local Chapter, 
American Red Cross, 


or to 


National Red Cross Headquarters, 
Washington, D. C. 


THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED BY THE B. G. CORPORATION 
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